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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

CouLp any one have known what was passing 
in different places, he would have counted Alfred’s 
deliverance a certainty ; for Sampson’s placard 
was on Barkington walls, and inside the asylum 
Alfred was softening hearts and buying con- 
sciences, as related; so, in fact, he had two 
strings to his bow. 

But mark how strangely things turn; these 
two strings got entangled, and spoilt all. His 
father, alarmed by the placard, called at the 
pawnbroker’s shop, and told him he must move 
Alfred directly to a London asylum. Baker 
raised objections ; Mr. Hardie crushed them with 
his purse, i.e. with his son’s and victim’s sweet- 
heart’s father’s money: so then, as Baker after 
all could not resist the project, but only postpone 
it for a day or two, he preferred to take a hand- 
some present, and co-operate; he even con- 
nived at Mr. Hardie’s signing the requisite name 
to the new order. This the giddy world calls 
forgery ; but, in these calm retreats, far from the 
public’s inquisitive eye, it goes for nothing. 
Why, Mrs. Archbold had signed Baker’s name 
and Dr. Bailey’s more than a hundred several 
times to orders, statements, and certificates ; 
depriving Englishmen of their liberty and their 
property with a gesture of her taper fingers; 
and venting the conventional terms, “ Aberra- 
tion,” “ Exaltation,” “ Depression,” “ Debility,” 
“ Paralysis,” “Excitable,” “ Abnormal,” as boldly 
and blindly as any male starling in the flock. 

On the very night then of Alfred’s projected 
escape, two keepers came down from Dr. 
Wycherley’s asylum to Silverton station: Baker 
met them, and drove them to Silverton House in 
his dog-cart. They were to take Alfred up by 
the night train; and, when he came into the 
kitchen with Brown, they suspected nothing, 
nor did Baker or Cooper, who presently emerged 
from the back kitchen. Brown saw, and re- 
covered his wits partially. “Shall I go for his 
portmanteau, sir?” stammered he, making a 
shrewd and fortunate guess at what was up. 
Baker assented ; and soon after went out to get 
the horse harnessed: on this Mrs. Archbold, 
pale, sorrowful, and silent hitherto, beckoned 





Alfred into the back kitchen, and there gave him 
his watch and his loose money. “I took care of 
them for you,” said she; “ for the like have often 
been stolen in this place. Put the money in your 
shoes ; it may be useful to you.” 

_He thanked her somewhat sullenly; for his 
disappointment was so deep and bitter that small 
kindnesses almost irritated him. 

She sighed. “ It is cruel to be angry with me,” 
she said: “I am not the cause of this ; it is a 
heavier blow to me than to you. Sooner or later 
you will be free—and then you will not waste a 
thought on me, I fear—but I must remain in 
this odious prison without your eyes and your 
smile to lighten me, yet unable to forget you. 
Oh, Alfred, for mercy’s sake whisper me one 
kind word at parting; give me one kind look to 
remember and dote upon.” 

She put out both hands as eloquently as she 
spoke, and overpowered his prudence so far that 
he took her offered hands—they were as cold 
now as they were burning hot the last time— 
and pressed them, and said, “I shall be grateful 
to you while I live.” 

The passionate woman snatched her hands 
away. “Gratitude is too cold for me,” she cried ; 
“T scorn even yours. Love me, or hate me.” 

He made no reply. And so they parted. 

“Will you pledge your honour to make no 
attempt at escape on the road ?” asked the pawn- 
broker, on his return. 

“Tl see you d—d first,” replied the prisoner. 

On this he was handcuffed, and helped into the 
dog-cart. 

They went up to town by the midnight train ; 
but, to Alfred’s astonishment and delight, did 
not take a carriage to themselves. 

However, station after station was passed, and 
nobody came into their carriage. At last they 
stopped at a larger station, and a good many 
people were on the platform: Alfred took this 
opportunity and appealed in gentle but moving 
terms to the first good and intelligent face he 
saw. “Sir,” said he, “I implore your assistance.” 

The gentleman turned courteously to him. The 
keepers, to Alfred’s surprise, did not interrupt. 

“T am the victim of a conspiracy, sir; they 
pretend I am mad: and are taking me by force 
to a madhouse, a living tomb.” 

“You certainly don’t appear to be mad,” said 
the gentleman. 
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The head keeper instantly showed him the 
order and a copy of the certificates. 

“Don’t look at them, sir,” cried Alfred; “they 
are signed by men who were bribed to sign them. 
For God’s sake, sir, judge for yourself. Test my 
memory, my judgment, by any question you 
please. Use your own good sense; don’t let 
those venal rogues judge for you.” 

The gentleman turned cold directly. 

“T could not take on me to interfere,” said 
he. The unsworn affidavits had overpowered his 
senses. He retired with a frigid inclination. 
Alfred wrung his handcuffed hands, and the con- 
necting chain rattled. The train moved on. 

The men never complained: his conduct was 
natural ; and they knew their strength. At the 
next station he tested a snob’s humanity instead 
of a gentleman’s. He had heard they were more 
tender hearted. The answer was a broad grin: 
repeated at intervals. 

Being called mad was pretty much the same 
thing as being mad to a mind of this class: and 
Alfred had admitted he was called mad. 

At the next station he implored a silvery haired 
old gentleman. Oldage, he had heard, has known 
griefs, and learned pity. 

The keeper showed the certificates. 

* Ah!” said Senex; “poor young man. Now 
don’t agitate yourself. It is all for your good. 
Pray go quietly. Very painful, very painful.” 
And he hobbled away as fast as he could. It is 
by shirking the painful some live to be silvery old. 

Next he tried a policeman. Bobby listened to 
him erect as a dart. 

The certificates were shown him. 

He eyed them and said sharply, “ All right.” 
Nor could Alfred’s entreaties and appeals to 
common sense attract a word or even a look from 
him. Alfred cried “Help! murder! If you are 
Englishmen, if you are Christians, help me.” 

This soon drew a crowd round him, listening 
to his fiery tale of wrong, and crying “Shame, 
shame! Let him go.” The keepers touched 
their heads, winked, and got out and showed the 
certificates; the crowd melted away like wax 
before those two suns of evidence (unsworn). 
The train moved on. 

It was appalling. How could he ever get 
free? Between his mind and that of his fellows 
there lay a spiritual barrier more impassable than 
the walls of fortified cities. 

Yet, at the very next station, with characteristic 
tenacity of purpose, he tried again; for he sawa 
woman standing near, a buxom country woman 
of forty. Then he remembered that the Naked 
Eye was not yet an extinct institution among her 
sex. He told her his tale, and implored her to 
use her own eyes. She seemed struck, and did 
eye him far more closely than the men had; and 
told the keepers they ought to be ashamed of 
themselves; he was no madman, for she had 
seen madmen.” They showed her the certificates. 

“Oh, I am no scholar!” said she contemp- 
aT" “ye can’t write my two eyes out of my 

ead.” 





The keeper whipped off Alfred’s cap and showed 
his shaven crown. 

“La! so he is,” said she, lowering her tone; 
“dear heart, what a pity! And such a pretty 
young gentleman.” And after that all he could say 
only drew the dew of patient pity to her eyes. 

The train went on, and left her standing there, 
a statue of negative clemency, Alfred lost heart. 
He felt how impotent he was. “I shall die ina 
madhouse,” he said. He shivered in a corner, 
hating man, and doubting God. 

They reached Dr. Wycherley’s early in the 
morning. Alfred was shown into a nice clean 
bedroom, and asked whether he would like to 
bathe or sleep. “Oh, a bath,” he said; and was 
allowed to bathe himself. He had not been long 
in the water when Dr. Wycherley’s medical as- 
sistant tapped at the door, and then entered with- 
out further ceremony ; a young gentleman with 
a longish down on his chin, which, initiated early 
in the secrets of physiology, he was too knowing 
to shave off and so go to meet his trouble. He 
came in looking like a machine, with a note-book 
in his hand, and stood by the bath side dictating 
notes to himself and jotting them down. 

“Six contusions: two on the thorax, one on 
the abdomen, two on the thighs, one near the 
patella; turn, please.”? Alfred turned in the water. 
“ A slight dorsal abrasion ; also of the wrists ; a 
“7 excoriation of the ankle. Leg-lock, eh ?” 

“ es.” 

“Tron leg-lock. Headshaved. Large blister. 
Good! Any other injuries external or internal 
under old system ?” 

“ Yes, sir, confined as a madman though sane, 
as you, I am sure, have the sense to see.” 

“Oh, never mind that ; we are all sane here— 
except the governor and I.” 

He whipped out, and entered the condition of 
the new patient’s body with jealous minuteness in 
the case-book. As for his mind, he made no inquiry 
into that; indeed he was little qualified for re- 
searches of the kind. 

At breakfast Alfred sat with a number of mad 
ladies and gentlemen, who by firmness, kindness, 
and routine, had been led into excellent habits : 
the linen was clean and the food good. He made 
an excellent meal, and set about escaping ; with 
this view he explored the place. Nobody inter- 
fered with him ; but plenty of eyes watched him. 
The house was on the non-restraint system. He 
soon found that this system was as bad for him 
as it was good for the insane. Non-restraint 
implied a great many attendants, and constant 
vigilance. Moreover, the doors were strong, the 
windows opened only eight inches, and that from 
the top ; their framework was iron, painted like 
wood, &c. It was next to impossible to get into 
the yard at night ; and then it looked quite im- 
possible to get any further, for the house was 
encompassed by high walls. 

He resigned all hope of escape without con- 
nivance. He sounded a keeper ; the man fired 
at the first word. “Come, none of that, sir; 
you should know better than tempt a poor man.” 
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Alfred coloured to the eyes ; and sighed deeply. 
To have honour thrown in his face, and made 
the reason for not aiding him to baffle a dis- 
honourable conspiracy ! 
so sweetly, the man was touched, and, by-and-by, 
seeing him deeply dejected, said good naturedly, 
“Don’t be down on your luck, sir. If you are 
really better, which you don’t look to have much 
the matter now, why not write to the Commis- 
sioners and ask to be let out ?” 

‘* Because my letters will be intercepted.” 

** Ay, to your friends; but not to the Com- 
missioners of Lunacy. Not in this house,any 
way.” 

“God bless you!” cried Alfred impetuously. 
“You are my benefactor; you are an honest 
fellow; give me your hand.” 

“Well, why not? Only you mustn’t excite 
yourself. Take it easy.” (Formula.) 

“Oh, no cant among friends!” said Alfred : 
“ wouldn’t you be excited at the hope of getting 
out of prison ?” 

* Well, I don’t know but I might. 
am as sick of it as you are.” 

Alfred got paper and sketched the letter on 
which so much depended. It took him six hours. 
He tore up two; he cooled down the third, and 
condensed it severely : by this means, after much 
thought, he produced a close and telling compo- 
sition: he also weeded it of every trait and every 
term he had observed in mad people’s talk, or 
the letters they had shown him. So there was 
no incoherency, no heat, no prolixity, no “spies,” 
no “conspiracy,” no italics. A simple, honest, 
earnest story, with bitter truth stamped on every 
line; a sober, strong appeal from a sore heart 
but hard head to the arbiters of his fate. 

To the best of my belief no madman, however 
slightly touched, or however cunning, ever wrote 
a letter so gentle yet strong, so earnest yet 
calm, so short yet full, and withal so lucid and 
cleanly jointed as this was: and I am no con- 
temptible judge; for I have accumulated during 
the last few years a large collection of letters 
from persons deranged in various degrees, and 
studied them minutely, more minutely than most 
Psychologicals study anything but Pounds, Shil- 
lings, and Verbiage. 

The letter went, and he hoped but scarcely 
expected an answer by return of post. It did 
not come. He said to his heart, “ Be still ;” and 
waited. Another day went by; and another: he 
gnawed his heart, and waited: he pined, and 
waited on. The Secret Tribunal, which was all 
a shallow legislature had left him, “ took it easy.” 
Secret Tribunals always do. 

But, while the victim-suitor longed and pined 
and languished for one sound from the voice of 
Justice and Humanity, and while the Secret 
Tribunal, not being in prison itself all this time, 
“took it easy,” events occurred at Barkington 
that bade fair to throw open the prison doors, 
and bring father and son, bride and bridegroom, 
together again under one roof. 


Bound I 


But he took the reproof 


CHAPTER XL. 

Mr. Harpre found his daughter lying ashy 
pale on a little bed in the drawing-room of Albion 
Villa. She was now scarce conscious. The old 
doctor sat at her head looking very grave ; and 
Julia kneeled over her beloved friend, pale as her- 
self, with hands clasped convulsively, and great 
eyes of terror and grief. 

That vivid young face, full of foreboding and 
woe, struck Mr. Hardie the moment he entered ; 
and froze his very heart : the strong man quivered 
and sank slowly like a felled tree by the bedside; 
and his face and the poor girl’s, whose earthly 
happiness he had coldly destroyed, nearly met 
over his crushed daughter. 

“Jane, my child,” he gasped; “ my poor little 
Jane!” 

“Oh let me sleep,”’ she moaned feebly. 

“ Darling, it’s your own papa,” said Julia softly, 

“Poor papa,” said she, turning rather to Julia 
than to him: “let me sleep.” 

She was in a half lethargic state. 

Mr. Hardie asked the doctor in an agitated 
whisper if he might move her home. The doctor 
shook his head: “ Not by my advice; her pulse 
is scarce perceptible. We must not move her, 
nor excite her, nor yet let her sink into lethargy. 
She is in great danger; very great.” 

At these terrible words Mr. Hardie groaned : 
and they all began to speak below the breath. 

“Edward,” murmured Mrs. Dodd hurriedly, 
“run and put off the auction: put it off alto- 
gether: then go to the railway; nothing must 
come here to make a noise: and get straw put 
down directly. Do that first, dear.” 

“You are kinder to me than I deserve,” mut- 
tered Mr. Hardie humbly, quite cowed by the 
blow that had fallen on him. 

The words agitated Mrs. Dodd with many 
thoughts: but she whispered as calmly as she 
could, “Let us think of nothing now but this 
precious life.” 

Mr. Hardie begged to see the extent of the 
injury. Mrs. Dodd dissuaded him ; but he per- 
sisted. Then the doctor showed her poor head. 

At that the father uttered a scream and sat 
quivering. Julia buried her face in the bed-clothes 
directly, and sobbed vehemently. It passed faintly 
across the benumbed and shuddering father, 
“How she loves my child; they all love her:” 
but the thought made little impression at the 
time ; the mind was too full of terror and woe. 
The doctor now asked for brandy, in a whisper. 
Mrs. Dodd left the room with stealthy foot, and 
brought it. He asked for a quill. Julia went with 
swift, stealthy foot, and brought it. With adroit 
and tender hands they aided the doctor, and 
trickled stimulants down her throat. Then sat 
like statues of grief about the bed; only every 
now and then eye sought eye, and endeavoured to 
read what the other thought. Was there hope? 
Was there none? And by-and-by, so roving is 
the mind, especially when the body is still, these 
statues began to thrill with thoughts of the past 





But at what a price ! 


as well as the absorbing present. 
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Ay, here were met astrange party ; astranger, 
for its size, methinks never yet met on earth, to 
mingle their hearts together in one grief. 

Just think! Of him who sat there with his 
face hidden in his hands, and his frame shudder- 
ing, all the others were the victims. 

Yet the lady, whose husband he had robbed 
and driven mad, pitied and sympathised with him, 
and hesawit; the lady, whom he had insulted at 
the altar and blighted her young heart and life, 
pitied and sympathised with him ; the poor old 
doctor pitied and sympathised, and was more like 
an anxious father than a physician. 

Even Jane was one of his victims ; for she fell 
by the hand of a man he had dishonestly ruined 
and driven out of his senses. 

Thinking of all he had done, and this the end 
of it, he was at once crushed and melted. 

He saw with awe that a mightier hand than 
man’s was upon him; it had tossed him and his 
daughter into the house and the arms of the in- 
jured Dodds, in defiance of all human calculation ; 
and he felt himself a straw in that hand: so 
he was, and the great globe itself. Oh if Jane 
should die! the one creature he loved, the one 
creature, bereaved of whom he could get no joy 
even from riches. 

What would he not give to recal the past, 
since all his schemes had but ended in this. 
Thus stricken by terror of the divine wrath, and 
touched by the goodness and kindness of those 
he had cruelly wronged, all the man was broken 
with remorse. Then he vowed to undo his own 
work as far as possible: he would do anything, 
everything, if Heaven would spare him his child. 

Now it did so happen that these resolves, 
earnest and sincere but somewhat vague, were 
soon put to the test; and, as often occurs, 
what he was called on to do first was that which. 
he would rather have done last. Thus it was: 
about five o’clock in the afternoon Jane Hardie 
opened her eyes and looked about her. 

It was a moment of intense anxiety. They all 
made signals, but held their breath. She smiled 
at sight of Mr. Hardie, and said, “Papa! dear 
papa!” 

There was great joy: silent on the part of 
Mrs. Dodd and Julia; but Mr. Hardie, who saw 
in this a good omen, Heaven recognising his 
penitence, burst out: “She knows me; she 
speaks ; she will live. How good God is! Yes, 
my darling child, it is your own father. You 
will be brave and get well for my sake.” 

Jane did not seem to pay much heed to these 
words ; she looked straight before her like one 
occupied with her own thought, and said dis- 
tinctly and solemnly, “ Papa—send for Alfred.” 


It fell on all three like a clap of thunder, those 
gentle but decided tones, those simple natural 
words, ; 

Julia’s eyes flashed into her mother’s, and then 
sought the ground directly. 

There was a dead silence. 


Mr. Hardie was the one to speak. “‘ Why for 





him, dear? Those who love you best are all 
here.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake don’t thwart her, sir,” said 
the doctor, in alarm. “This is no time to refuse 
her anything in your power. Sometimes the 
very expectation of a beloved person coming 
keeps them alive ; stimulates the powers.” 

Mr. Hardie was sore perplexed. He recoiled 
from the sudden exposure that might take place, 
if Alfred without any preparation or previous. 
conciliatory measures were allowed to burst in 
upon them. And while his mind was whirling 
within him in doubt and perplexity, Jane spoke 
again; but no longer calmly and connectedly : 
she was beginning to wander. Presently in her 
wandering she spoke of Edward; called him dear 
Edward. Mrs. Dodd rose hastily, and her first 
impulse was to ask both gentlemen to retire ; so 
instinctively does a good woman protect her own 
sex against the other. But, reflecting that this 
was the father, she made an excuse and retired 
herself instead, followed by Julia. The doctor 
divined, and went to the window. The father sat 
by the bed, and soon gathered his daughter loved 
Edward Dodd. 

The time was gone by when this would have 
greatly pained him. 

He sighed like one overmatched by fate; but: 
said, “ You shall have him, my darling ; -he is a 
good young man, he shall be your husband ; you 
shall be happy. Only live for my sake, for all our 
sakes.” She paid no attention and wandered on 
a little ; but her mind gradually cleared, and by- 
and-by she asked quietly for a glass of water. 
Mr. Hardie gave it her. She sipped, and he took 
it from her. She looked at him close,and said dis- 
tinctly, “‘ Have you sent for Alfred ?” 

“No, love, not yet ?” 

“Not yet?! There is no time to lose,” she 
said gravely. 

Mr. Hardie trembled. Then, being alone with 
her, the miserable man unable to say no, unwill- 
ing to say yes, tried to persuade her not to ask 
for Alfred. ‘‘ My dear,” he whispered, “I will 
not refuse you: but I have a secret to confide to 
you. Will you keep it ?” 

“Yes, papa, faithfully.” 

* Poor Alfred is not himself. He has delusions ; 
he is partly insane. My brother Thomas has 
thought it best for us all to put him under gentle 
restraint for a time. It would retard his cure to 
have him down here and subject him to excite- 
ment.” 

“Papa,” said Jane, “are you deceiving me, 
or are you imposed upon? Alfred insane? It 
is a falsehood. He came to me the night before 
the wedding that was to be. O my brother, my 
darling brother, how dare they say you are insane ! 
That letter you showed me then was a falsehood ? 
O papa!” 

“T feared to frighten you,” said Mr. Hardie, 
and hung his head. 

“T see it all,” she cried; “those wicked men 
with their dark words have imposed on you. 
Bring him to me that I may reconcile you all, and 
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end all this misery ere I go hence and be no more 
seen.” 

“Oh, my child, don’t talk so,” cried Mr. Hardie, 
trembling. “Think of your poor father.” 

“T do,” she cried, “I do. Oh, papa, I lie 
here between two worlds, and see them both so 
clear. Trust to me: and, if you love me——~” 

“Tf I love you, Jane? better than all the world 
twice told.” 

“Then don’t refuse me this one favour: the 
last, perhaps, I shall ever ask you. I want my 
brother here before it is too late. Tell him he 
must come to his little sister, who loves*him 
dearly, and—is dying.” 

“Oh no! no! no!” cried the agonised father, 
casting everything to the winds. “Iwill. He 
shall be here in twelve hours. Only promise me 
to bear up. Have a strong will; have courage. 
You shall have Alfred, you shall have anything 
you like on earth, anything that money can get 
you? What am I saying? I have no money; 
it. is all gone.. But I have a father’s heart. 
Madam, Mrs. Dodd!” She came directly. 

“Can you give me paper? No, I won’t trust 
to a letter. I'll send off a special messenger 
this moment. It is for my son, madam. He 
will be here to-morrow morning. God knows 
how it will all end. But how can I refuse 
my dying child? Oh, madam, you are good, 
kind, forgiving; kcep my poor girl alive for 
me: keep telling her Alfred is coming; she 
eares more for him than for her poor heartbroken 
father.” 

And the miserable man rushed out, leaving 
Mrs. Dodd in tears for him. 

He was no sooner gone than Julia came in; 
and clasped her mother, and trembled on her 
bosom. Then Mrs. Dodd knew she had over- 
heard Mr. Hardie’s last words. 

Jane Hardie, too, though much exhausted by 
the scene with her father, put out her hand to 
Julia, and took hers, and said feebly, but with a 
sweet smile, “He is coming, love; all shall be 
well.” Then to herself as it were, and looking 
up with a gentle rapture in her pale face : 

“Blessed are the peacemakers; for they shall 
be called the children of God.” 

On this thought she seemed to feed with inno- 
cent joy; but fora long time was too weak to 
speak again. 


Mr. Hardie, rushing from the house, found 
Edward at work outside ; he was crying undis- 
guisedly, and with his coat off working harder 
at spreading the straw than both the two men 
together he had got to help him. Mr. Hardie took 
his hand and wrung it, but could not speak. 

In half an hour a trusty agent he had often 
employed was at the station waiting for the up- 
train, nearly due. 

He came back to Albion Villa. Juliamet him 
on the stairs with her finger to her lips. She is 
sleeping ; the doctor has hopes. Oh, sir, let us 


all pray for her day and night.” 


Mr. Hardie blessed her ; it seemed the face of 





an angel, so earnest, so lovely, so pious. He 
went home: and at the door of his own house 
Peggy met him with anxious looks. He told 
her what he had done. 

“Good Heavens!” said she: “have you for- 
gotten? He says he will kill you the first day 
he gets out. You told me so yourself.” 

“Yes, Baker said so. Ican’thelpit. Idon’t 
care what becomes of me; I care only for my 
child. Leave me, Peggy; there, go; go,” 

He was no sooner alone than he fell upon his 
knees, and offered the Great Author of life and 
death—a bargain, ‘Oh God,” he cried, “I own 
my sins, and I repent them. Spare but my 
child, who never sinned against Thee, and I will 
undo all I have done amiss in Thy sight. I will 
refund that money on which Thy curse lies. I 
will throw myself on their mercy. I will set my 
son free. I will live on a pittance. I will part 
with Peggy. I will serve Mammon no more. 
I will attend Thine ordinances. I will live 
soberly, honestly, and godly all the remainder of 
my days; only do Thou spare my child. She 
is Thy servant, and does Thy work on earth, and 
there is nothing on earth I love but her.” 


And now the whistle sounded, the train moved, 
and his messenger was flying fast to London, 
with a note to Dr. Wycherley : 

“Dear Sir,—My poor daughter lies danger- 
ously wounded, and perhaps at the point of death. 
She cries for her brother. He must come down 
to us instantly, with the bearer of this. Send 
one of your people with him if you like. But it 
is not necessary. I enclose a blank cheque, 
signed, which please fill at your discretion. 

“Tam, with thanks, 
* Yours in deep distress, 
“ Ricnarp Harvie.” 





THE BUSINESS OF PLEASURE. 

Ir, as Froissart says, we English take our 
pleasure sadly after our fashion, it is very cer- 
tain that we take it coolly. We zi// have it, be 
it in what shape it may, though dressmakers die 
in working against time for the preparation of 
our court robes, and bakers’ lives are sacri- 
ficed to our partiality for hot rolls. But, when 
we have got it we think very little of it, and 
very much less of those who, some by great 
natural gifts, combined with much labour, 
industry and perseverance, minister to the 
pleasure of which we make so light. Great 
actors and singers are, by a certain portion of 
society, classed. with cooks, mountebanks, and 
horse-jockeys. “That man who wrote the 
book, you know,” is the phrase by which Mr. 
Tennyson or Dr. Darwin would be designated, 
and world-renowned artists are “‘odd persons, 
whom one does not meet about.” ith that 
wretched imposition which occasionally in Eng- 
land is known as society—that gathering of 
vapidity to each component part of which the 
laws which guide it prescribe a blank igno- 
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rance—an uncaring unquestioning acceptance 
of matters as they stand—a horror of talent 
as low, and of unconventionality as not correct 
—with this dreary phantasm sometimes regnant 
among us, Business, however lumpy, coarse, wn- 
refined, can be received, provided it be properly 
gilt ; but Pleasure and her professors, however 
clever, bright, and decent, are under the ban. 
Yet the Business of Pleasure is carried on 
in the most methodical manner, is of enormous 
extent, employs countless “hands,” and avails 
itself of all the counting-house, clerk, day-book 
and ledger system, without which respectability 
cannot understand existence. To carry out the 
Business of English Pleasure, men and women 
are at this very time practising eight hours a day 
in dreary little Italian cities under renowned 
maestri, labouring against innumerable difficul- 
ties, privations, and disappointments, and solely 
cheered by the hope that on some future day 
they shall be permitted to minister to pleasure 
in London, and earn the meed reserved for a few 
such ministrants. In the business of Pleasure, 
acres and acres of English ground, and Rhenish 
mountain, and French and Spanish plain, are set 
apart and cultivated to the highest degree of 
perfection; in the same interest hardy Norse- 
men are salmon fishing; heavy Westphalian 
boors, preposterously accoutred, are boar hunt- 
ing; blue-bloused Alsatian peasants are fatten- 
ing bilious geese; dirty Russians are oiling 
cod-sounds. Those engaged in the Business of 
Pleasure are of various stations, of various tem- 
peraments, of various degrees of usefulness ; but 
from all is there required as strict honesty, 
punctuality, and fidelity, as proper and earnest 
a performance of their duties, as thorough rec- 
titude, as in any other condition in life. 

Let us first of all adjourn to a Greenwich 
dinner : 

The Vessel, well-known Greenwich house, 
built a few years ago, and rented by Mr. Water- 
man, erst proprietor of the Ball and Coronet, an 
old-fashioned tumble-down wooden edifice, lower 
down the street. From the lst of April to the 
30th of September, Pleasure’s business is in 
full swing here, and never allows the smallest 
relaxation. With a view to such business, and 
nothing else, the Vessel was built; on the head- 
ing of its bills it calls itself an hotel, but you 
might search in vain on the Vessel’s basement 
for the commercial room; you might pass the 
remainder of your life hunting without success 
for the large family bedrooms, or the stuffy cup- 
boards in which bachelors are made to pass the 
night. There are no baths, and no billiard- 
room, no quaint assembly-room leading up three 
steps at the end of the first-floor passage, and 
smelling as if the ghost of our gavotte-dancing 

dmothers still inhabited it. You will never 

d rows of boots with number-chalked soles 
standing outside its chamber-doors, nor regi- 
ments of bed-candlesticks on its hall table; no 
“boots” lurks up its stairs at the chilly hours 
of the morning to call any one who is going by 
the first train, nor has such a thing asa “ break- 
fast order” ever been heard within its capacious 





walls. From its cellar to its attic the Vessel 
means dinner, and nothing but dinner. On its 
ground floor are its hall, a lavatory, and the coffee- 
room with its numbered tables and its cheery 
look-out on the river. On the first floor are the 
large rooms used for city companies, testimonial 
dinners, and such like, at which between two 
and three hundred guests often sit down simul- 
taneously ; above, are the smaller rooms used 
for private parties. Each of these rooms is dis- 
tinguished by a name—the Nelson, the Beau- 
fort, the Wellington, &c., and the party in each 
is aecredited with the dinner, wine, &c., ordered 
and consumed, in the following fashion.—In the 
bar sits the booking clerk at a desk ; behind him 
is a speaking pipe; at his side are two flexible 
tubes, one descending to the cellar, the other to 
the kitchen. Down the speaking pipe comes a 
roar: “ Wellington—ice pudding, bottle of 
decent hock.” Book-keeper gives ice-pudding 
order, but is slightly confounded about wine, so 
calls up, “ Wellington! sparkling hock did you 
say?” Answer: “ Decent hock, gentleman 
said.” “All right.” Then down cellarman’s 
tube: ‘ Wellington, bottle hock, No. 3.” The 
principal cellarman has two assistants, who are 
despatched for wine while he books each order 
against the particular room named. The system 
of check is thus treble, and, at the end of the 
evening when accounts are made up, three entries 
of every order are brought forward—that is to 
say, the waiter’s who gives it, the booking-clerk 
through whom it passes, and the cellarman who 
executes it. The cellars are perfect marvels of 
order and systematic detail, and so thorough is 
the supervision, and so accurate the check, that 
the superintendent, looking at the last stock- 
taking, can reckon the consumption to the mo- 
ment of inquiry, and can at any time give you to 
a bottle the exact state of any bin in the vast 
cellarage. While on this subject it is worth 
noticing that though the cellar contains numer- 
ous specimens of rare wines and curious vintages, 
it is very seldom indeed that they are called for. 
Punch, sherry, and champagne, with the dinner 
—and nearly always champagne—it seems to 
be a fixed idea with Greenwich diners, more 
especially with those who but seldom induige in 
such a luxury, that champagne is a positive 
necessity. After dinner, by men of the present 
generation, and at parties where ladies are pre- 
sent, claret is generally drunk ; but at the great 
feeds of the City companies, at the testimonial 
presentation dinners, at the annual gatherings 
of old gentlemen belonging to eccentrically- 
named clubs—institutions with a superstructure 
of indulgence springing from a substratum of 
charity—nothing but Kast India brown sherry 
and sound port ever “sparkle on the board” 
after the cloth has been removed from it. 

On the first floor is a kitchen, which supplies 
that and the floor above, while the house is 
pierced with “lifts” for the speedy conveyance 
of hot dishes and removal of plates, glasses, &c. 
One of these lifts penetrates to the cellar, and 
brings up the wine fresh and cool from the 
deep dark bins; one fetches the fruit and 
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dessert from that bower wherein a pretty girl 
passes her life engaged in the dispensation of 
such luxuries; several are perpetually clatter- 
ing down into the kitchens, and returning 
laden with different courses, all set out in 
order for the particular room the waiter at- 
tached to which is in attendance to receive 
them. The same order and regularity which 
pervades the rest of the establishment is brought 
to play upon the waiters ; to each man the plate 
given out is counted and entered ona record; 
each has his own particular cutlery and glass ; 
each is accountable for everything supplied to 
him; each has, as the first instalment of his 
day’s labour, to cut up a huge brown loaf into 
that timber-yard arrangement of delicious slices, 
without which no Greenwich dinner would be 
complete. Added to this, on every floor in the 
secret recesses unexplored by the general public, 
hangs a written code of laws and a table of fines 
appiicable to waiters’ irregularities. At the 
Greenwich houses the majority of the waiters 
will be found to be foreigners, and they ave 
mostly sons of German innkeepers, many of 
them men of worldly position, who have come 
over here to acquire a knowledge of their busi- 
ness, and an insight into the ways of the world. 
The head waiter at such a house as the Vessel is 
a superior man; at large dinners he draws a 
regular sketch of the table, which is generally in 
horse-shoe form, and on an average holds thirty- 
five dishes, seventeen on either side, and a huge 
centre-piece before the chairman; he arranges 
them artistically, and can in an instant denote the 
exact place of any dish. The daily list of eatables 
is prepared each morning by the superintendent 
(one of the partners), and nearly every article 
is purchased in Greenwich. Some of the fish is 
purchased in Billingsgate, but most comes from 
two local fishmongers, who each morning supply 
a priced tariff of what they have to offer. The 
meat and nearly all the vegetables are purchased 
in the neighbourhood, and with such exactness 
are the Vessel’s books kept, that the precise 
amount spent in lucifer matches during the 
season is entered, and figures with other equally 
small items in the grand total of the partnershi 
account. What these accounts must be, for fish 
alone, may be guessed, when it is recorded here 
that between the Ist of April and the 30th of 
September, there is an average consumption of 
thirty-five thousand flounders. 

hitebait, without which there would be no 
Vessel, and in the minds of a great many people 
no Greenwich—whitebait, which Theodore Hook 
called “ curl-papers fried in batter,” which most 
people sneer at as nothing, and which everybody 
eats with delight—are caught where the water is 
a little brackish, generally between Barking and 
Greenhithe, with a net thirty feet long and 
twelve feet wide. This net is cast always in 
daylight, either at high or low water, and re- 
mains two feet below the surface until nearly 
the ebb or flood, as the case may be. At the 
commencement of the spring whitebait first 
ear, but not in large quantities, as these are 
fish who escaped the last year’s netting ; 





about the middle of April the young fry, per- 
fectly transparent, arrive, and in the first week 
in May come to perfection. So it continues 
for a couple of months, then gradually whitebait 
get larger and larger, and about the close of 
September are lost sight of altogether. There 
is a speciality for dressing “ bait,” and the 
fisherman who, assisted by his son, for upwards 
of a score of years has supplied the Vessel, not 
only catches the whitebait but cooks them. 
On a glowing coke fire is placed a large frying- 
pan full of boiling lard ; the fish, first thoroughly 
rolled in flour, are placed in a cloth, which is 
plunged into the hissing fat. The cook, a per- 
fect Salamander, utterly impervious to the 
frightful heat which makes strangers wink and 
beat a hasty retreat, takes the handle of the 
frying-pan and turns it from right to left, peer- 
ing im at the seething mass. In two minutes 
the cooking is accomplished, and the fish are 
emptied out of the cloth on toa dish. Ye who 
would taste your bait in perfection, get permis- 
sion to eat it in the kitchen! Salmon come 
from the banks of the Severn and Tweed, soles 
from Texel and Torbay, whiting and mackerel 
from the South Coast, smelts from the Medway, 
turbots from Dover, eels and flounders from the 
Thames, perch and crayfish from Oxford, lobsters 
from the coast of Norway, trout principally from 
Loch Leven, red mullet from the Channel Islands. 
Let us take another example of Pleasure, and 
learn something more of the Business by which 
it exists. A theatre would not be a bad speci- 
men, or a music-hall, or a supper establishment, 
with a large assemblage of customers with tastes 
ranging from high patrician to low .plebeian. 
Here is a place combining the qualifications of 
all these—Cremorne Garpens. So quietly, 
orderly, and ‘well is this place conducted, and 
with such sensible regard to the interest of 
its frequenters (who, by the way, are of all 
classes, ranging from old women and children 
who come for an early tea and a stroll in the 
grounds, who are possessed with wild desires to 
see the dogs and monkeys, and listen to the band, 
down to gentlemanly gentlemen who eat suppers, 
and are far too grand to express their desire to 
see anything at all), that, by its non-frequenters 
and by a huge class of amiable people who look 
upon any amusement as emanating from Moloch 
and beckoning towards the gallows, it would 
never be heard of, were it not for the practical wit 
of certain exquisite humorists, who annually 
mark certain festive days in London’s calen- 
dar by breaking the proprietor’s glasses and 
the waiters’ heads. This amiable class may 
perchance be strong in its notions of the diffu- 
sion of capital and the employment of labour; 
it may be always publishing pamphlets in which 
these subjects are paraded, in which it is clearly 
proved that this wretched country is on its 
way to destruction, and that the sooner every 
person with natural strength or mechanical know- 
ledge is on his way to some hitherto unheard-of 
land—there to set up that log-hut, and to ply that 
axe which have stood the poetasters in such g 
stead—-the better for himself and for society. 
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The gardens of Cremorne are twenty-two acres 
in extent, are prettily laid out, are filled with 
brilliant flowers, and are kept with as much care 
as those of the Horticultural Society. Indeed, 
of the quiet daylight frequenters of the place, 
were they not properly attended to, there would 
be a serious falling off. During the season, the 
services of fifteen gardeners are constantly re- 
quired, in rolling paths, mowing lawns, and at- 
tending to the i. Previous to opening, twenty 
carpenters, six scene-painters, twelve gasmen, 
two women to sew canvas, four men to repair the 
roof, and five house-painters, take possession of 
the outside of Cremorne and its appurtenances, 
while two upholsterers, fifteen wardrobe-makers, 
and ten property-men, look up old material, and 
prepare for internal decoration. Then the literary 

ntleman attached to the establishment sits 

own in his cabinet to compose the announce- 
ment of approaching festivities, and eight bill- 
posters convey the result of his cegitations to 
an admiring public. 

In this past season of 1863 the Gardens 
opened early in the spring with a dog show ; and 
the estimate for the preparation, for am 
painters, roofers, carpenters, smiths, labourers, 
and gravel-diggers, amounted to 3500/., inde- 

ndent of the cost of material, galvanised 
iron, timber, ironmongery, wire-work, &c., about 
2000/7. more. While the Exhibition was open, 
the expenses of keepers, police, attendants, and 
music, were about 300/. a week, and a very large 
sum was expended in advertisements and prizes. 
This dog show, however, was an extraneous affair, 
not calculated in the regular round of expense. 
In the same category was the tournament, to 
produce which the services of three hundred 
“supers,” six armourers, thirty-two horses, and 
ten grooms, were specially engaged. When the 
Gardens are open for the season the regular staff 
is very large andvery costly. It comprises sixteen 
money-takers, seven gasmen, two scene-painters, 
three house-painters, one resident master car- 

nter, and seventeen wardrobe men and women. 
he stage department requires the services of 
twenty-five carpenters to work the scenes, a 
rompter, a hundred members of the corps de 
allet, two principal dancers, three principal pan- 
tomimists, several vocalists, and a turncock— 
without whose aid the fairy fountains would not 
flow. Add to this a firework manufacturer with 
seven assistants, fifteen riders, and several horses 
in the circus ; a set of twenty dogs and monkeys, 
with their master, in the Octagon Theatre ; a set 
of marionettes and their master, in another part of 
the grounds ; twenty-five members of the regular 
orchestra and two peripatetic bands, a gentle- 
man who delivers a lecture on the Australian 
explorers, three regular policemen, and, on extra 
nights, six others, and you have some notion of 
what the management of Cremorne Gardens has 
to meet on Saturday mornings, as the cost of the 
amusement it provides. 

The hotel department, belonging to the same 

ap! 6 is of course worked by a totally 
ifferent staff. The in-door division has the ser- 
vices of a manager, a housekeeper, fifteen bar- 





maids, three housemaids, two head waiters, 
eighteen other waiters, a booking clerk, two 
hall-keepers, and three porters. The out-door 
division is managed by a head waiter with fifty 
subordinates. In the kitchen there are four 
professed cooks, with assistants, a kitchen boy, 
a vegetable cook, two scullery men, two bakers 
and confectioners, who are a!l overlooked by a 
larder clerk. There is also a man whose sole 
business is the production of soda-water and 
ginger beer; and there is a cowkeeper. 

A few years ago, supper was the great meal at 
Cremorne, but under the present management 
dinners have been made a feature of attraction 
in the programme, and the number of diners 
is now large. You can dine at various prices, 
and have almost anything you like to order, for 
the commissariat is on the most extensive scale. 
Regarding the consumption of food, at this 
single establishment, at the height of the season, 
the following list may be taken as a daily average. 
Six salmon, twenty pairs of soles, twelve gal- 
lons of whitebait, one turbot, twenty-five pounds 
of eels, twenty dozen of lobsters, twenty gallons 
of shrimps, one saddle of mutton, one haunch, 
six quarters of lamb and six legs, six joints of 
roast beef, two fillets of veal, fifty pounds of 
pressed beef, six dozen pigeon-pies, twenty-four 
dozen fowls, twelve dozen ducks, twelve tongues, 
six hams, forty pounds of bacon, two tubs of 
butter, two sacks of flour, and two hundred 
eggs. Of vegetable produce, the daily con- 
sumption is fifty quarts of peas, three dozen 
cauliflowers, one hundred-weight of potatoes, 
twenty score lettuce, one hundred heads of beet- 
root, thirty bunches of tarnips and carrots, and 
six hundred bundles of watercress. Six hundred- 
weight of ice, two hundred-weight of sugar, and 
twenty pounds of tea, are also consumed daily. 

Here are two examples of the manner in 
which the Business of Pleasure is carried on, 
with the utmost regularity and precision; with 
every precaution of check and counter-check, 
book-keeping, and all the paraphernalia of ledger- 
demain which respectability prescribes (in no 
Manchester cotton-broker’s or Liverpool mer- 
chant’s offices could the accounts be more 
closely a ; with the liberal diffusion of very 
large capital, and the employment of a very 
large number of hard-working persons. 





LITERARY ADVENTURERS. 

LiteraTuRE in the Eighteenth Century was 
something very different from literature in the 
Nineteenth. We are not suggesting any com- 
parison as to degrees of merit, nor as to the re- 
spective characteristics of books in those days 
and these. There was one fedture of the 
Eighteenth Century literary world which, it is 
to be hoped, has gone for ever. ‘The literary 
vagabond—the Grub-street man-of-all-work — 
the poor starveling author, dependent for his 
miserable bread and salt on the patron by whom 
he was half pitied, half or aagg P no 
longer in the intellectual repub 
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still have their humble and their disreputable 
followers—their drudges and their drones; but 
not their pariah class. The very penny-a-liner 
is only a vagrant because the necessities of his 
calling make him one; not necessarily from a 
love of dissipation. It was not so in the time 
of Dr. Johnson, and during the preceding age. 
In those days, a large proportion of working 
literary men were little better than outcasts— 
persons exiled from decent society, partly by 
their own vices, partly by the fact of their fol- 
lowing a profession which had hardly acquired a 
recognised standing in the world, or found for 
itself a definite and indisputable sphere of use- 
fulness. The reading public was not sufficiently 
large to maintain an extensive fraternity of 
writers; and the writers consequently often 
starved and broke their hearts in wretched 
garrets, or earned a despicable living by flatter- 
ing the great. 

That this was the case not merely with the 
race of Grub-street pamphleteers, but with 
men of conspicuous abilities and acquirements, 
let some of the best-known names in English 
literature attest. Otway, living in debauchery, 
and dying in indigence; Nat. Lee, living in in- 
digence, and dying in a drunken street frolic, 
so poor that he was buried by the parish ; Savage, 
compelled by his vices and his needs to herd in 
cellars with the scum of the town; Goldsmith, 
composing his Vicar of Wakefield in penury and 
trouble, and saved from the debtors’ prison by 
the interposition of Johnson; Johnson himself, 
dining behind a screen at Cave the bookseller’s, 
because he was too shabby to appear, and pacing 
the streets of London all night with Savage, be- 
cause neither had money to procure even the 
meanest lodging ; the boy Chatterton perishing 
by his own hand in hunger, heart-sickness, and 
despair ;—all these are instances of the equivocal 
position in which literary men were placed in 
former times. Those were days in which Eng- 
lish literature had very little existence except in 
London. Even Edinburgh and Dublin looked 
almost entirely to the banks of the Thames for 
their supply of books ; and the provincial towns 
of England could boast of nothing better than 
some paltry local Gazette. The consequence was 
that every wit who happened to be born in the 
country, in Scotland, or in Ireland—every dis- 
appointed scholar—every one who either was or 
fancied himself a genius, born to astonish the 
world and make his own fortune—hurried up to 
London from all quarters of the compass. The 
literary adventurer became as common a cha- 
racter as the military adventurer of an earlier 
age. The world was his oyster, as it was to 
Pistol, only that he proposed to open it with pen 
instead of with sword. He would make his way 
to the metropolis anyhow ; sometimes on foot, 
sometimes in a waggon. Perhaps he had but a 
few shillings in his pocket when he arrived; but 
he would carry with him the manuscript of a 

oem which was to be the foundation of his 
ortune, like the street merchant’s basket of frail 
wares in the Arabian Nights. Thus Johnson 
brought with him his tragedy of Irene. Even 





in his case, the period that elapsed before success, 
or even comfortable subsistence, was attained, 
proved to be long and bitter. But if the literary 
adventurer were a dull man, with no higher in- 
spiration than his self-conceit, the misery of his 
condition was limited only by his life. Perhaps 
he would get an introduction to some lord, and 
for a few occasional and penurious favours would 
debase his soul to the level of a parasite. John- 
son has no more lamentable figure in his Vanity 
of Human Wishes than that of the poor scholar 
whose existence is divided between 


Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 


Perhaps he became the over-worked, under-paid 
drudge of a bookseller; and we know what Ais 
fate was, from the testimony of Goldsmith, who, 
despite his genius, had to go through that 
wretched experience : 


Here lies poor Ned Purdon, from misery freed, 
Who long was a bookseller’s hack : 

He led such a damnable life in this world, 
I don’t think he’ll wish to come back. 


Perhaps, even when his youth was past, and he 
had the encumbrance of a wife and child, he clung 
desperately to the dream of earning a living by 
poetry; and then he became the miserable crea- 
ture depicted by Hogarth, cudgelling his dull 
brains in a garret by the aid of Bysshe, sur- 
rounded by the sights and sounds of poverty, 
and distracted by importunate duns. Drury- 
lane was one of his principal haunts, and Pope 
has shown him to us as he lay there in an 
attic, 

Lull’d by soft zephyrs through the broken pane ; 


an abject being who 


Rhymes ere he wakes, and prints before Term ends, 
Obliged by hunger, and request of friends, 


Goldsmith places the bedroom of Scroggen in 
the same street : 


There in a lonely room, from bailiffs snug, 

The Muse found Scroggen stretch’d beneath a rug. 
The morn was cold; he views with keen desire 
The rusty grate unconscious of a fire. 

With beer and milk arrears the frieze was scored, 
And five crack’d teacups dress’d the chimney board. 
A nightcap deck’d his brows, instead of bay ; 

A cap by night—a stocking all the day. 


Such was the hack author of the Eighteenth 
Century! Yet even as late as forty years 
ago, Washington Irving— perhaps drawing, 
however, more from book knowledge of the 
= than from actual experience of London 
iterary life—thought “the Poor Devil Author” 
a fitting subject for one of his lively sketches. 
The Tom Dribble of the American humorist is 
a village poet who comes to London hoping to 
clear the heights of Parnassus at a bound, and 
who, after a period of desperate want, finds 
sustenance and contentment in. the humble 
work of penny-a-lining. There is more in the 
moral than possibly Irving himself perceived. 
The newspaper press has put an end to “the 
Poor Devil Author.” 
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When he existed in all his shabby glory, he 
was a great plague to the booksellers. We 
have a record of him as early as about the 
year 1685, when John Dunton (then just com- 
mencing his career as a publisher) was a 
troubled by the tricks and evasions of the hac 
writers who crowded about him. Before John 
had finished his apprenticeship, he had come to 
the conclusion that the ‘great concern” of 
these gentlemen “lay more in how much a 
sheet, than in any generous respect they bore to 
the commonwealth of learning.” He speaks of 
their false pretences of profound scholarship, 
and adds: “As for their honesty, it is very 
remarkable: they will either persuade you to 
go upon another man’s copy, or steal his 
thought, or to abridge his book, which should 
have got him bread for his lifetime. When you 
have engaged them upon some project or other, 
they will write you off three or four sheets, 
perhaps ; take up three or four ~~ upon an 
urgent occasion; and you shall never hear of 
them more.” Dunton’s sneer about the greater 
love of his authors for what they earned by 
their labours than for the abstract interests 
of the commonwealth of letters, hardly comes 
with a good grace from the mouth of a book- 
seller. What was Ais main object in issuing 
works to the public? Was he content to starve, 
that the intellectual state might prosper? True, 
he does not seem to have been a very successful 
man; but it is hardly probable that he offered 
himself a willing sacrifice to literature. 

One does not read much of the “ Poor Devil 
Authoress.” The quiet, homely manners of 
women, their inexpensive habits, and their power 
of making the most out of a little, are so many 
guarantees, that, even when their earnings are 
small, they will contrive to live with decency. 
Many hard-working and ill-paid authoresses 
have chequered our literary annals, and may 
doubtless still be found patiently toiling in 
humble lodgings, and winning their daily bread 
bravely; but at no time has the literary woman, 
speaking broadly and generally, fallen to the 
level of the Grub-street pamphleteer or the 
Drury-lane poet. To this rule, however, one 
unhappy exception occurs to the memory. Mrs. 
Charke, the truly unfortunate daughter of Colley 
Cibber, was a sort of female Otway, without his 
genius. Petted by her parents when she was a 
child, and, after her marriage to a violin player 
of dissolute habits, repudiated by her father for 
levity of conduct which the memory of his own 
imprudences should have made him especially 
charitable in judging, she passed the remainder 
of her life in miserable penury, sometimes writ- 
ing for the booksellers, sometimes appearing on 
the stage. Mr. Whyte, an Irish gentleman, has 
given an account of a visit which he paid to the 
poor lady in company with a London bookseller, 
who had been invited to hear the manuscript of 
a novel read, and to make an offer for the pur- 
chase. She was then a widow; but her father 
was still living. Charlotte, who in her youth 
had dwelt in luxury equal to that of many ladies 
of title, was now domiciled in a wretched thatched 





hovel in the purlieus of Clerkenwell Bridewell, 
at that time a wild suburb, where the scavengers 
used to throw the cleansings of the streets. The 
house and its scanty furniture sufficiently indi- 
cated the extreme poverty of the inmates. Mrs. 
Charke sat on a broken chair by a little sera 
of fire, and the visitors were accommodated wit 
a rickety deal board. A half-starved dog lay at 
the authoress’s feet; a cat sat on one hob, and 
a monkey on the other; while a magpie perched 
on the back of its mistress’s chair. A worn-out 
= of bellows served for a writing-desk, and a 

roken cup for an inkstand: these were matched 
by the pen, which was worn down to the stump, 
and was the only one on the premises. The 
lady asked thirty guineas for the copyright ; the 
bookseller offered five, but was at length in- 
duced by his friend to give ten, on condition 
that Mr. Whyte would pay a moiety, and take 
half the risk. In addition, the authoress was 
to receive fifty copies for herself, which was pro- 
bably equal to so much more money. It may 
be questioned whether the poor Minerva Press 
novelists of the next generation (who were 
almost all women) made such good bargains as 
this. Five guineas is said to have been the re- 
gulation price of a three volume romance in 
those days—and we must candidly admit that it 
was seldom worth more. 

The visit of the bookseller and his friend to 
Mrs. Charke took place in the year 1755. Six 
years previously, an obscure lodging near Shoe- 
lane saw the last moments of a man who may be 
taken as an exemplar of the needy profligate 
author of past times. Samuel Boyse, the writer 
of a poem called Deity, which made some noise 
for a while, was an Irishman by birth, though of 
English origin. His father was a Dissenting 
minister ; but young Boyse seems to have gone 
astray very early. He idled away his time in 
dissipation when at college, and married before 
he was twenty. Had his wife been a woman of 
good sense, and capable of exercising an influence 
over him, he a have made a fresh start in 
life; but she was thoughtless and extravagant, 
and Boyse became so involved that his father 
was obliged to sell all he had to pay the young 
man’s debts, and died soon after in poverty. 
Boyse passed some time in Edinburgh, writing 
poems, and seeking to make friends among the 
nobility ; though, whenever fortune presented 
him with an opening, he contrived to miss it by 
his habits of indolence. After a while, he came 
up to London, and soon dropped to the lowest 
abysses of literary vagabondage. He would 
meet the necessities of the moment by begging- 
letters; and, having thus obtained half a guinea 
or so, would sit rioting in a tavern until the money 
was all spent, while his wife and child starved at 
home. Sometimes he wrote verses by the hun- 
dred for the Gentleman’s Magazine. These he 
would compose in bed, to which he was obliged 
to confine himself for whole days, his clothes 
being frequently at the pawnbroker’s. One of 
his friends has given a painfully vivid picture of 
his appearance while writing these fugitive 
pieces for Mr. Sylvanus Urban. He sat up in 
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bed with the blanket wrapped about him (the 
sheets had disappeared), and, thrusting his right 
arm through a hole he had cut, scribbled 
as best he could on the paper resting on his 
knee. Whenever he was obliged to go abroad, 
he had an ingenious method of supplying the 
absence of a shirt. He cut some white paper into 
strips, which he fastened round his wrists and 
neck, in the manner of ruffles and bands; and 
in this plight would sally forth, “with the ad- 
ditional inconvenience,” as his friend modestly 
expresses it, “of want of breeches.” The 
wearers of paper collars in the present day have 
a precedent from the heights of Parnassus and 
the depths of poverty. Readers of George 
Colman the Younger’s Broad Grins will be re- 
minded by this device of the story of the 
poor country clergyman, who, being invited to 
dine with the squire on the day when his only 
shirt was in the wash, furnished himself with 
the similitude of linen in the same manner. 
Colman probably borrowed the idea from the 
actual records of Boyse’s life ; and indeed there 
is something in the notion which seems as if it 
could only have occurred to an Irishman—a 
mingling of wretchedness and drollery charac- 
teristic of the land where the peasants are said to§ 
sit on the roofs of their hovels in windy weather, 
to prevent the thatch being blown away. Poor 
Boyse’s contrivance is of a piece with that of 
Brian O’Lyn, commemorated in the immortal 
ballad which records the adventures of that 
worthy : 

Brian O’Lyn had no shoe to his fut, 

So he cover’d it over with beautiful sut; 

He stepp’d in a puddle right up to the shin: 

“ No need of shoe leather,” said Brian O’Lyn. 


Boyse’s misfortunes were in a great measure 
his own fault. He was a man of some ability 
and of considerable scholastic acquirements ; 
and, had he chosen to live respectably, might 
have earned a decent livelihood. Dr. Johnson 
said that he could translate well from the 
French ; but, if any bookseller employed him 
on this species of work, he would pawn the 
original as soon as he had done a sheet or two, 
and repeat the process as often as the book was 
redeemed for him. A subscription in sixpences 
was once got up for him by Johnson, with a 
view to redeeming his clothes; but two days 
afterwards they were pawned again. So he 
went on, getting deeper and deeper into the 
mire of distress and Donte, until in 1742 
he was locked up in a spunging-house, from 
which he addressed a piteous appeal to Cave. 
«T am every moment,” he wrote, “ threatened 
to be turned out here, because I have not 
money to pay for my bed two nights past, which 
is usually paid Me dc ee and I am loth to 
go into the Compter, till I can see if my affairs 
ean possibly be made up. I hope, therefore, 
you will have the humanity to send me half a 
guinea for support, till I finish your papers in 
my hands. id humbly entreat your answer, 


having not tasted anything since Tuesday even- 
ing I came here; and my coat will be taken off 








my back for the charge of the bed; so that IT 
must go into prison naked, which is too shock- 
ing for me to think of.” By some means or 
other, Boyse got out of jail; but he was not re- 
formed. He had a habit of drinking hot beer 
to excess, so that his intellectual powers were 
confused and rendered inoperative. On the 
death of his wife, his necessities were such that 
the only mourning he could afford was a penny- 
worth of black ribbon, which he tied round the 
neck of his dog. During the last few months 
of his own life, he seems to have lived with 
rather more decency, and he was at no time 
wanting in religious protestations; but it is 
very doubtful whether he was ever really re- 
claimed. Of his death, various accounts are 
given. One states that he was found dead in 
his bed, with a pen in his hand, with which he 
was at work on a translation of Fenelon’s De- 
monstration of the Being of a God; another, 
that he never recovered from a barbarous attack 
made on him in Westminster by some soldiers ; 
a third, that he was run over by a coach when 
intoxicated. At any rate, he finished his mise- 
rable existence at the age of forty-one—as per- 
fect a specimen of io ue Devil Author and 
disreputable hanger-on of letters as even his 
own era, rich as it was in such productions, can 
afford to the student of scholastic mendicancy. 
We might trace up the history of literary 
sorrows and vice to an earlier age. Spenser 
died in King-street, Westminster, “‘for lack of 
bread,” as Ben Jonson records. Ben himself 
was often pushed for the means of life. Marlowe 
was killed in a drunken brawl with a tavern 
drawer, after a brief life of reckless profligacy. 
His fellow dramatist, Greene, lived with equal 
licentiousness, and died repentant in the house 
of a poor shoemaker who took care of him in 
his last moments, when he was reduced to the 
extreme of penury. But that was a time in 
which literature, apart from the stage, was hardly 
followed as a profession; and it consequently 
presents us with fewer instances of vagabond 
authorship than the period extending from the 
reign of William the Third to that of George 
the Third. The epoch thus limited was a tran- 
sition period, and it abounded in all the evils of 
an unsettled state. There was a sufficiently 
large class of readers to induce a great many 
men of ability and scholarship to depend on 
letters for their support; but not sufficiently 
large, as we have already remarked, to maintain 
them in decency and comfort. Education had 
not advanced far enough to create a vast public 
expecting to be supplied with mental food as 
regularly as with bread and meat. For the first 
fifty years or so after the Revolution, authors 
looked for their reward mainly to the patronage 
of noblemen—a mode of life at once precarious 
and degrading; and, though this ceased in the 
reign of George the Third, it was long ere the 
working man of letters was placed in a better 
position by the public. It was long also before 
he himself acquired a just idea of his duties as 
a member of the industrial world. Too often 
he laid the foundation of his own failure by 
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the sentimentalism of his views. Because it 
pleased him to write verses to Delia and 
Odes on Immortality, he took it into his head 
that that was his sole business in life, and that 
this rough toiling hard-handed world of ours 
was bound to stop, and hear him pipe, and 
reward him for his piping. Society, on the 
other hand, made the mistake of regarding the 
literary man as a sort of pleasant superfluity 
—an intellectual gipsy, to be played with on 
holiday occasions, but to be kept studiously 
apart from respectability and its ways. Unfor- 
tunately, the literary man gave too much colour 
4 the prejudice by his loose and wandering 


e. 
The vast development of the newspaper press 
of late years has put an end to many of these 
evils, apudlion tees made literature a business 
—no small recommendation in a business land. 
An immense field is open for all kinds and 
degrees of authorship; and this is not confined 
to London, but is to be found in Edinburgh, 
Dublin, and the large provincial towns of Eng- 
land. The literary man is now a workman, in 
the best sense of the word. And, as if to show 
how well imagination harmonises with prosaic 
toil, this resort to steady working habits on the 
= of our pen-men has been accompanied by a 
evelopment of the poetical faculty of which 
the Boyses and the Chattertons had but the 
feeblest glimpse. 





GOD’S-ACRE. 


Quiet and peaceful on this starry eve 
The Dead lie here and take their solemn rest, 
With coronals and wreaths of blooming flowers 
Placed on their breast. 


The great green branches of the beech and aspen 
Entwining overhead, 

Form avenues, like aisles of a cathedral, 
Built for the Dead. 


They do not lie in stately splendour, only 
Thought of as monuments of former fame ; 

But each grave has its little crown of flowers 
Hung o’er its name. 


They do not grimly lie, locked up and mouldering 
In jails of stone ; 

Where, through a crevice, a stray beam of sunshine, 
Creeps in alone: 


There are no trophies of sepulchral splendour, 
Containing crypts of dust, 

Behind which, in the shadow dark as midnight, 
They rot and rust. 


Here spring upon the graves, with blooming flowers, 
Bright banks of muss, 

On which the pitying midnight Angel rests 
Beside a cross, 


This is a grand cathedral, and the shimmering 
Of aspens overhead, 

Sounds ever like a whispered burial service 
By spirits said. 

The storm wind swaying leaf and branch together 
With his wild moans, 

Sounds like the prelude of an unseen organ’s 
Gigantic tones! 


Tis as if spirits far above were chanting 
The De Profundis, 

Which the cathedral’s vaulted aisles for ever 
Echo around us ! 


Quiet and peaceful on this starry eve 
The dead lie here, and take their solemn rest, 
With coronals and wreaths of summer flowers 
Placed on their breast. 


Daily the Germans tend these sacred temples— 
Their dead but sleep ; 

And kindly the kindly-hearted watchers ever 
A vigil keep! 


They come at morning and at eve, with roses, 
Cut fresh and rare, 

And place them by the graves of those they loved 
With wondrous care ! 


They come with footsteps so subdued and solemn 
As if a sound 

Would break the slumber of the quiet sleepers, 
In sacred ground ! 


The flowers they bring with prayers of hope are 
hallowed, 
Unloving fingers 
Touch not those bright mementoes, where heart-love 
For ever lingers. 


PThis is indeed a cloister for the weary 
And broken-hearted: 

A refuge for the lonely, whose world-treasures 
Have all departed. 


Here, heartaches cease, and farewells to the dying 
Are heard no more: 

These graves are but the boats that bear the spirit 
To the eternal shore ! 


I too would lie within this grand cathedral, 
And take my rest, 

If the two tiny hands I love so dearly 
Placed flowers upon my breast. 





UNION IS STRENGTH ? 

Ovr Union is built on a clearing of half a 
dozen acres, or thereabouts, of ancient woodland, 
on the hill which commands a magnificent view 
of fertile country, wood, mountain, valley, 
churches, villages, and country-seats; a feudal 
stronghold, abbey ruins, and, in the far distance, 
cathedral and castle, in close company, on the 
brink of a noble river. The hill commands that 
view, but the Union-house doesn’t, for that is 
necessarily enclosed by a high wall. But in 
winter-time, when the foliage is dead, there is a 

rospect from the highest tier of windows. 
Whether there be or not, what matters? Na- 
ture’s nothing. Three or four hundred paupers 
are not brought here to enjoy scenery. The more 
we brick out nature, the better for our system. 

The garden fronts the house, and is large and 
well cultivated. Two stunted firs stand like 
sentinels, one on each side of the gate, at the 
entrance of the premises, and a few common 
flowers fringe the path which divides the garden 
into equal parts, and leads straight to the en- 
trance. Eight or ten decrepid representatives 
of the first gardener go on leisurely with their 





occupation, and take no note of any of the 
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ardians who are arriving for the weekly 

oard meeting. 

A noise like “ charming” of bees by striking 
old pans and kettles, and the whistling of 
whistles, falls on the ear as we get within range. 
It is the drum and fife band, consisting of boys 
brought up in the Union. The band is allowed 
to play occasionally on board days to enliven 
the proceedings, and to cheer up, let us hope, 
the poor disconsolate souls who herd together 
under the entrance. The guardians will attend 
to them by-and-by. Meanwhile, these people, 
waiting for judgment, talk over their grievances, 
and speculate on the relief likely to be awarded 
to them as cases of casual distress. 

The outside of the building bears no resem- 
blance to a prison, nor would it be easy to mis- 
take it for a lunatic asylum, or county hospital, 
or for anything, in short, but the Union. A 
long, staring frontage, with a clear contempt of 
architectural design and ornament, red brick, 
two stories high, low roof, dumpy chimneys, 
a few sooty cowls which creak mournfully as 
they adjust themselves to the wind, an ugly 
additional wing under which the young paupers 
are sheltered ; this is the outer view. 

An arched entrance, with the great doors 
shut, and a little wicket ajar, admits us to the 
inner mysteries. On the right, are the guar- 
dians’ board-room, and other official apartments ; 
on the left, the master’s residence, the matron’s, 
and porter’s lodge: We see also massive iron 
gates, with locks and bolts on them, massive 
iron railings through which one may observe 
how the different wards of the building radiate 
from the point where we stand, as from the 
centre of asemicircle. The radiation is of high 
brick walls, with doors in them carefully shut 
and barred. The inner view does certainly sug- 
gest to the mind the notion of a jail. 

Cerberus, the lame porter, with his triple 
bunch of keys, hobbles up and touches his hat 
to the visiting committee, now going round 
the house. One of the committee carries a slate, 
on which to note down anything requiring the at- 
tention of the board, and we must have Cerberus 
to open the doors as we go round the house. 

e enter first the old men’s ward. Here 
they are, merry old gentlemen all of them, re- 
lieved by the new Highways Act from cares of 
mending the ways of the parish. Some of them 
hobble about on two sticks ; some lounge on the 
benches in the yard, as it happens to be a sunny 
day, and listen to the fifes and drums which 
are noisy on the other side of the wall. Fed, 
clothed, and housed, they have nothing to do, 
and they do it. But all, the while they look 
as if they were waiting for something. About 
a score of iron bedsteads without curtains are 
ranged in a row on each side of the long apart- 
ment, which has a fireplace at eachend. Some 
of our friends prefer lying on their beds, and 
scarcely turn their incurious lacklustre eyes 
upon us as we ~ along, and ask the routine 
question, “Is all right?” These look as if they 
will not have to wait long. 

At one bedside sits a lady reading the Bible 





to a man who lies on his back gasping for breath, 
and stone-deaf. The old men like to see her 
among them, and, for the sake of her kindness, 
are quiet as mice, while she vainly endeavours 
to force on their attention some passage whole- 
some to the spirit, which will soon be set free 
from Union regulations, and human distinctions 
between rich and poor. 

A few of the old men ask a holiday or two, 
to go and see their friends. Their applications 
are written down, and will doubtless be conceded. 
Most of the men are personally known to the 
visiting committee, and a few kind words, with 
a somewhat cursory examination of the ward, 
completes the visitors’ duty in this section. 

But what do we find in the next ward? 
Able-bodied men in the Union? They get into 
difficulties sometimes, into Unions and into jails 
too, and will say that the prison was the nicer 
place of the two. But some are here associated 
with them, who have come here through no fault 
of their own. A pale-faced cadaverous-looking 
man approaches us, and has some application to 
make. He has been crushed down by long 
sickness leagued with want. Two of his young 
ones, he says, were carried off by the fever before 
it struck him. Their home was so damp that the 
doctor recommended them all “ to come in,” that 
they might have the benefit of the better care 
bestowed upon house patients. He is con- 
valescent, but not yet strong enough to take 
wing and fly away, as he could wish, and as he 
does wish with all his soul, poor fellow. He is 
a respectable man too, we are told. 

“How many are you in family?” “Only six 
now.” “All in here?” “Yes.” “ Wife 
here?” ‘Yes, she has been very ill,” says the 
man, in a restless eager sort of way. “I hear 
she is getting better,” he adds. “ When did 
you see her last ?” “The day before yesterday.” 
“ Children all right, are they ?” “ I believe so.” 

Two or three sulky-looking young men pick 
oakum in a corner of the room. They are 
worthless fellows who have been trying to dodge 
the relieving officer, and have got an order for 
the house—taken by them “to sarve out the 
parish,” as the saying is. Apparently the 
parish doesn’t mind being so served, and, if one 
may judge, the effort is costing them dear, and 
will not be long persisted in. Meanwhile, if they 
won’t work, they will be locked up for twelve 
hours on bread and water. After which, in case 
of continued resistance, there is hope that they 
will meet with a reward in the long run which 
it is a pity they could not receive at first. 

One poor fellow walks up to our party, 
giggles, bows, and makes inarticulate noises. 
He is a harmless idiot, not bad enough for the 
asylum, and his friends can’t or won’t maintain 
him. A word will keep him quiet in daylight, 
but in the dead of night he wakes up, sometimes 
in terror, and for an hour or more disturbs all 
the ward by his lamentations. 

Following the plan of the building, we come 
next to the kitchen: a lofty spacious apartment, 
well ventilated, and with every convenience 
requisite. The dinner is being served on plates 
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which certain inmates come and carry round. 
It consists of three ounces of bread, four ounces 
of cooked meat, twelve ounces of potatoes, and 
a pint of broth. The meat is not of prime 
quality, but such as a hungry man may eat with 
relish. The bread is of good seconds flour. 
Incidentally it is worth notice that the poor 
buy flour, or baker’s bread, of the most ex- 
pensive quality. The potatoes and other vege- 
tables are grown in the garden, and are excellent. 

The baker and cheeseman’s room is adjoining. 
It is fitted up with a weighing machine (any 
pauper may require his food to be weighed), 
and rows of shelves, with drawers beneath, for 
crumbs and bits cut to waste. Half loaves with 
an allowance of cheese, granted as special con- 
cession, and an additional slice of bread here 
and there to make the balance true, are placed 
on the shelves, ready for use. The cheese is 
Dutch cheese, and certainly better than one 
generally finds in cottages. Every person ap- 
pears tidy, the food is kept clean, and there is 
nothing objectionable in this department. 

The infirmary needs no lengthened descrip- 
tion. It is almost empty just now, there being 
no infectious illness in the house, exeepting 
that which, notwithstanding cleanliness rigidly 
enforced, never is quite got rid of. Two or 
three sick persons are in the respective wards, 
very comfortable as far as human aid can avail, 
and though they have a dull time of it, they 
would be, we tell them, perhaps worse off at 
home. Preparations, we see, are being made to 
bring patients here out of the old men’s ward. 
This is always done in hopeless cases. 

Next is a court-yard, high walled, enclos- 
ing boys’ school and dormitory, and school- 
master’s residence, with tailor and shoemaker’s 
shops at the side. The schoolroom is an ob- 
long apartment, with a stove at one end, fenced 
from too close approach. Discipline is strictly 
maintained, and the scholars are quiet as we 
enter. Forty to fifty boys all dressed alike, and 
with their hair combed to one pattern, all with 
sallow complexion, are as like each other as so 
many shrimps. The vacant stare of this rising 
generation of paupers, every boy with wide- 
open eyes, and a half-opened mouth, startles 
one at first. It constitutes their family like- 
ness. Are there any sharp boys among them? 
Two or three questions in arithmetic are rightly 
answered, some of the boys are quick at figures 
and able to work vulgar fractions. The writing 
iscreditable, blots are seldom found, since punish- 
ment is prompt for carelessness. Religious in- 
struction is given carefully, and surely there is 
enough done for them by way of teaching. They 
are as painstaking and attentive as boys usually 
are; nevertheless, they are like no other boys. 
They want development of bodily alertness, they 
have none of the life and vivacity which boys in 
the outer world would get. Their world is shut 
up in the limits of the ward set apart for them 
in the Union. The schoolroom, the gaping 
dormitory, the dull gravelled court-yard, all re- 
— animal spirits. When these ghosts of 

ys go out for a walk, they stalk funereally, two 





and two, like Sunday-school girls going to 
church. A scamper across couatry, cricket (not 
once in a way, but commonly), the habit of 
observation got in early life, as other boys get 
it by peering,as boys only can, into objects 
animate or inanimate, the bold free venture 
with a thrashing risked, the joy of a lucky 
escape—these, and a hundred other boyish ex- 
periences, the young pauper has not, with the 
single exception of the thrashing. Courage and 
enterprise must be squeezed out of his heart 
by poor-law, and the utter dulness that begets 
a hopeless manhood takes the vacant space. 
hoever recommended music lessons was a- 
friend to the boys. Poor-rate money is well 
spent on the big and side drums, cymbals, 
triangle, and squeaking fifes. We ask for a 
tune. In the absence of the instructor, a little 
fellow, the smallest in the band, who screws his 
fife wry-ways with an air, is to lead. They 
start, and keep well together; the leader plays 
his part shrilly and clearly, and his eye almost 
lights up as he and his fellows repeat the 
measure. The drummers drum on in a stolid 
sort of a way, the triangle chimes in where it 
should, the fifers mind what they are about, and 
all come safe to the end of the tune—one of the 
negro melodies harmonised for the performers. 

The girls’ school, which is in the next yard, 
is of the same size. The management here is 
also efficient. There is less apathy and want of 
expression than among the boys. Sampler work, 
darning, mending, washing, ironing, and cook- 
ing, form the industrial work. No “accomplish- 
ments” are taught, which is a comfort. The 
girls can read, write, and sum pretty well, and are 
quicker than the boys. They need less, and have 
actually more variety of outlet for the energies 
of youth. The singing is not bad, and, like the 
drum and fife band, is a source of pleasure. 

As we re-pass the entrance on our visit to the 
women’s ward, we notice that the great doors 
are opened, and a spring cart waiting. ‘Only 
a funeral of one of the old ladies,” says Cerberus, 
cheerfully. ‘“That’s her husband a waiting 
outside.” And he points to a miserable-look- 
ing old man, with no mourning beyond a rusty 
black crape hatband, which has done duty before. 
“ They'll give him a lift, as it’s nearly four miles 
to the church.” So they had out the elm chest 
from the dead-house, with initial letters and 
date on the top of it, and lifted it into the cart, 
and, as predicted, “‘ old Sam” was accommodated 
with a seat, the coffin projecting a foot or so 
over the back of the cart. 

“There they goes,” an old crone exclaims 
mournfully, as we turn away to the ward, “ their 
last ride together. It seems but the other day 
I see them married.” And with a sigh comes 
the indirect appeal for a pinch of snuff, or the 
wherewithal to buy it. 

The apartment, in size and arrangement, is 
similar to the old men’s ward, but with more of 
an air of comfort. The old women also are more 
cheerful and contented than the old men. There 
are no complaints to make to the committee. 
Neither upon these old ladies, norupon the feebler 
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matrons in a similar room adjoining, need we in- 
trude, as they pronounce themselves “ all right.” 

But we make way past the clothes that are 
hanging out to dry, and look in at the laundry 
and washhouse, where several strapping pauper 
damsels have been busy enough since they heard 
us coming. We then cross the court-yard, and 
enter the abode of a troublesome class of the 
community. Twenty or thirty young women, 
many with infants, in a long room, sit or lounge 
about with little or nothing to do. Here is the 
sore puzzle to those who would fain see their 
way to reform and amendment. Among the 
number many are more sinned against than sin- 
ning. But the leaven of vice spreads quickly 
among them, and there is little or nothing to 
check the contagion of bad influence, by day or 
night. We are besieged with notices to quit; 
all speak together, we arently the ward will 
soon be well-nigh empty. If they will go, there is 
nothing to stop them, and if they are destitute 
in a week or a fortnight, there is nothing to 
prevent their finding their way back in. 
Within that time a couple of fairs will be held 
in neighbouring towns, so they all mean to go 
out, have their fling, and return if they must. 
One of the committee tells them he hopes that, 
if they are going to leave the house, they will 
try to be respectable, and keep out of harm’s way. 
The remark is received with a suppressed titter. 
Another says, he hopes “they may never come 
back again any more.” They all hope so too, 
and sincerely, | think. Two or three apply for 
a holiday, which the committee refuse; upon 
which one of them gives notice to quit, like the 
rest; there will be comparatively a quiet ward 
until the fairs are over, after which, as ex- 
perience of former years has proved, they will 
drop in again one by one, till nearly all are 
accounted for. What becomes of those who do 
uot return? Sometimes they have a chance, 
and turn out well, Not unfrequently, however, 
they lead a bad life till they get into jail, or die 
miserably. The inspection is now complete, and 
the visiting committee of guardians return to the 
board. 

Seven or eight guardians sit at a table, which 
is so long as to leave scarcely room for any one 
to pass at either end. One or two are magis- 
trates, another is a clergyman, the rest are 
farmers. The magistrates are official guardians, 
the others are chosen annually, one or more 
from each parish, as the act provides. The 
guardians soon get a tolerable knowledge of the 
usual duties, which are not always easy or plea- 
sant to discharge. So long as the ordinary 
routine continues, we go on pretty well; but 
occasionally some question out of the regular 
course will arise, and then action becomes ca- 
pricious and blundering. The board has, how- 
ever, its adviser in the clerk, who conducts the 
correspondence and keeps minutes of proceed- 
ings, and who in the long run puts matters to 
rights: though it is not usual to ask his advice 
until the British farmers have spoken a bit of 
their minds. 

Applications for relief are taken as soon as 





the minutes of the last meeting have been read 
and confirmed, and any business arising out of 
them has been disposed of. The report of the 
visiting committee, the examination of .ac- 
counts, and orders for payment and for relief, 
with any miscellaneous items which happen to 
require attention, constitute the proceedings of 
the day. 

Where magistrates make a point of attending, 
the duties will, generally speaking, be done pro- 
perly. In one Union, the lord-lieutenant of the 
county acts as chairman. This condescension 
is the means of securing the attendance of other 
magistrates in the district, and sets a good 
example in the county. But it frequently hap- 
pens—and the ape work thrown upon 
country gentlemen is partly the reason of this— 
that the official guardians do not take much in- 
terest in the Union. In some Unions they are 
seldom or never known to attend, unless when 
there is an appointment to be settled. When it 
is considered that recent legislation has created 
a highways committee, a union assessment 
committee of which one-third must be magis- 
trates similar in many respects to the board of 
guardians, the question may be asked whether 
more magistrates are not required for the addi- 
tional duties now devolving on them? At all 
events, some precautions should be taken to 
prevent the management of really delicate social 
machinery from falling into the hands of persons 
who are not able to understand the work. 

The proceedings are public. As we enter, 
the relieving officer of one of the districts stands 
on the left of the chairman, making his report, 
and receiving instructions how to act in certain 
cases. We are a liberal board, and our work 
contrasts favourably with that of some others. 

Man, married ; children dependent, five; re- 
ported by the relieving officer sick. Applica- 
tion for out-door relief: is on his club; full pay, 
eight shillings a week. Ordered medical at- 
tendance, four shillings a week, and five gallons 
of flour. 

The next is a case similar in all respects but 
one. The man is married, has five children 
dependent, and is sick, but has been impro- 
vident, and does not belong to a club. Re- 
lieving officer reports that the man said, “ Clubs 
were so much money wasted so long as we 
would reckon it in with our allowance.” The 
board is disposed to compel him to come in, 
but finally admits the truth of his argument 
without reference to its morality, by ordering 
medical attendance, ten shillings a week, and 
five gallons of flour. 

A young fellow has beaten his wife cruelly, 
and demands an allowance during her approach- 
ing confinement. Relieving officer, with a cre- 
ditable feeling, will make no provisional order, 
but directs he to attend the board. He 
swaggers into the room, and scarcely waits to 
be called upon for his statement before the de- 
mand is repeated, admits he gave her a punch 
or two, and says it served her right. ants 
to know what business it is to anybody what he 
does with his own wife ? 
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“How long have you been married?” asks 
a guardian. “Four year.” ‘ How old is your 
wife?” “Twenty-one; two year younger than 
me.” “Number of children?” ‘“ Three, and 
this ’un to come.” “He says he means to run 
away and leave the board to take care of them 
all,” remarks the relieving officer. ‘“ He had 
better take care how he does that, and how he 
treats her, also,” says one of the magistrates, as 
the offer of the house or nothing is given him. 
— withdraws, muttering curses in the 
obby. 

‘The visiting committee make their report; all 
holidays allowed are marked on the slate ; appli- 
cations refused are rubbed out. We then sign 
our names to the report, the answers being in- 
scribed yes and no, as usual, from week to week ; 
and thus the business of the day is brought to 
an end. 

Our Union comprises five-and-twenty parishes, 
or places maintaining their own poor, which re- 
turn altogether twenty-eight elected guardians. 
These elections of guardians occasionally fur- 
nish a good opportunity for a party struggle. 
Any ratepayer not in arrear with his poor-rate 
may nominate himself or another person to serve. 
When, therefore, two or more nominations are 
sent in to the clerk, an election must follow, 
unless one of the nominees refuse to stand, and 
the battle is then fought out with all the excite- 
ment and bill-sticking of a perverse generation. 
Village Hampdens are unearthed for the occa- 
sion, and such wit as may be had in Union 
parishes is made the best of. The successful 
candidate takes his seat at the board, with the 

ualified satisfaction, if he really means to work, 
that he will probably be turned out at the twelve- 
month’s a when he has gained a tolerable 
familiarity with his duties, and may become a 
useful instead of an obstructive member of the 
body. Generally, however, there is no opposi- 
tion, and parochial arrangements are made peace- 


= 

The annual amount of rate passing through 
our hands is thirteen thousand pounds, of which 
a portion goes to county and highways, both 
being collected on the same platform to save 
trouble and expense. In round numbers our 
poor absorb ten thousand a year. The popula- 
tion, chiefly agricultural, is below twenty 
thousand. 

Tn addition to in-door relief, and casual out- 
door relief, persons who are in a position to 
claim, and do not “come into the house,” re- 
ceive half-a-crown a week in money, and flour, 
with or without medical attendance. 

Such is the refuge and help secured to our 
destitute and sick poor by a board of guardians 
which, when in error, erring on the side of 
mercy, really works the poor-law to the best of 
its ability. But the question of poor-law pro- 
vision does not turn on the humanity and 
efficiency of any board of guardians. If there 
be defects in its principles, no method of working 
can be satisfactory until a radical change has 
been made in the system. 

On what grounds are the following regula- 





tions enforced in our Union? Husband and 
wife separated. Exception: “Any married 
couple being paupers of the first and fourth 
classes respectively, provided the guardians shall 
set apart for the exclusive use of every such 
couple a sleeping apartment separate from that 
of other paupers.” In the first class are men, 
and in the fourth class are women, infirm through 
age or any other cause. 

But separate sleeping apartments are not 
provided for infirm married couples; separa- 
tion, therefore, does ensue, and must have been 
contemplated by the very provision above quoted, 
For able-bodied married paupers there is no 
help. Parted they must be from each other, 
and, as will be seen immediately, from their 
children. They heard it said to them, on the 

reatest public occasion of their lives, in a sacred 
Fuilding. with religious rite and’ ceremony, 
“ What God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder.” Why was it not added—until 
they have nothing but each other left to lose ? 

Another rule has it that “ the master (subject 
to any directions given or regulations made by 
the guardians) shall allow the father and mother 
of any child in the same workhouse, who may be 
desirous of seeing such child, (!) to have an inter- 
view with such child at some one time in each 
day, in a room in the said workhouse to be 
appointed for that purpose. And the guardians 
shall make arrangements for permitting the 
members of the same family who may be in 
different workhouses of the same parish to have 
occasional interviews with each other, at such 
times, and in such manner, as may best suit the 
discipline of the several workhouses.” 

It is possible, I am so hardy as to suppose, that 
there stilllingers, even in paupers’ bosoms, some 
remnant of the affection for their young im- 
planted in animals. It is possible that the mother 
can better tend her offspring than the paid or 
unpaid substitutes to whom poor-law entrusts 
them. It is possible that the young pine for 
want of mother’s care, and die sometimes. All 
this may be possible, even true, but to maintain 
existing regulations, it is necessary to repress 
all such irregularities of pauperism. How can 
order and decency be secured if we permit 
husband, and wife, and children, to live together ? 
Admitting that feeble old couples might not 
cause serious embarrassment to our system, and 
that a separate apartment might, without great 
cost or difficulty, be secured to each, how are 
we to reconcile the inconsistency of suffering the 
common order of life out of doors to embarrass 
the neat system of our Union in the case of able- 
bodied men and women? Admitting the im- 
possibility of reconciling natural law with poor- 
law, the question still remains to be settled. 
Meanwhile, is it really so wise and safe, as the 
filers and docketers of poor men’s destinies 
believe it is, to tamper with social and moral 
principles which have stood the test of practical 
experience ? Are not some results of this inces- 
sant outrage upon natural laws possibly tobe scen 
in the brutality of husbands of the very poor to- 
wards their wives and families—in the unnatural 
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coolness with which an only son will leave a 
widowed mother to end her days in the Union, 
and will refuse, unless summoned before the 
magistrates, to contribute one farthing towards 
her maintenance? Is poor-law not answerable 
often for the absence of that bond of natural 
affection which can never be made too strong, 
and for the profligacy of our pauper young 
women? I know that such disastrous results 
are fostered and nourished under the baleful 
legislation which was meant to save the poor; 
and that the source of all the evil is, that poor- 
law, to clear ground for itself, begins with a 
repeal by act of parliament of fundamental 
laws ordained by the great legislator who is 
alone All-wise. Another serious practical evil 
already pointed out in this journal, and to which 
allusion must be made, is the antagonism 
between poor-law and provident institutions. 

In our Union, contrary to the spirit, if not to 
the letter, of the law, we endeavour to make 
them meet half way, by awarding a portion of 
relief where the applicant is a member of a 
benefit society. It would be a curious fact 
if one could ascertain how many boards of 
guardians in the country adopt even so merciful 
a course as this to provident poor men. And 
even in our case, common experience shows how 
the two systems conflict in practice. It is too 
much to expect that the greater number of the 

oor will take the high moral ground of self- 

elp, unless stimulated and encouraged by ju- 
dicious and firm treatment. At present, even 
the best of them pause before they will deny 
themselves the power of claiming relief, by at- 
tempting to secure their independence. They 
may well do so, for if the evil day come upon 
them before their foothold is safe, all their little 
capital must be swept off before we stretch a 
little finger out to save them. 

While this is said on behalf of a class which 
will “never perish out of the land,” it must not 
be forgotten how great have in past times been 
the difficulties which beset the question of poor 
relief. It is needless to trace the history of 
poor-law progress to the time of a generation 
now rapidly being gathered to its fathers. It 
was to triumph over the iniquities of those 
parish authorities who, to ease their own 
pockets, made the rate supplementary to the 
weekly wages of their labourers, and even con- 
trived to “smudge the charities in with the 
rates.” In checking such dishonesty, it is 
hardly matter of surprise that the opposite 
mischief of compelling proof of sheer desti- 
tution, as the ground of a claim for relief, 
was sternly perpetrated. It was to provide 
food for a clamorous multitude, which fired the 
stacks and destroyed the machinery of the 
farmer, when money was scarce and food was 
dear. In the face of such extremities there was 
some reason for making the Union as repulsive 
as the jail; anda system which, under vigorous 
management, reduced the poor-rate consider- 
ably, had something to counterbalance grave 
defects. 

A change, however, is required, and if I, for 


one, were to summarise the chief alterations I 
think needed, while we retain all that is good 
and serviceable in our regulations and arrange- 
ments, I should say first, as to out-door relief, 
that there should be an increase of the amount 
paid weekly in such cases, so that by this means 


we might get rid, as far as possible, of the ne- 
cessity of bringing persons into the house. 

In the next place, 1 would have husbands and 
wives allowed to live together, even when forced 
into the house, and also to have the care of 
such of their young children as may best be 
with their parents, in their separate apartment. 

Then in relief of casual distress, I would have 
no questions asked about the benefit society ; 
but, on the other hand, I would compel all 
cottagers to pay poor-rate. 

By the first of these alterations, the aged and 
able-bodied poor would be the chief gainers. 
Recent legislation has swept our highways and 
byways of decrepit old men, and inferion work- 
men of the class called able-bodied, who could, 
under the former system, be “ put on the roads” 
by the surveyor, and be maintained at a less 
cost than if sent into the house. It is anti- 
cipated that the approaching winter will force 
many such men and their families into the 
Union. It is something to have our roads in 
better hands, but there is nothing at present in 
view, except the poor-rate, for the former old 
staff of incapables. The management of out- 
door relief, it should be remembered, does not 
present the same difficulties now as formerly, 
owing to the means possessed by the board of 
obtaining accurate information of the circum- 
stances of applicants. 

As to the next suggestion, I would observe 
that if there be any reason why a man crushed 
by adversity, and not by guilt, should desire the 
consolation of wife aud children in his distress, 
instead of being condemned by his fellow-men 
to the added bitterness that such natural solace 
must be foregone—if there be truth in reciprocal 
affection, and if it be true that the anguish of 
separation is but keener in the female mind— 
the case is too strong to need further support 
from arguments on the immoral influences of 
this legal breaking-up of families. 

Then, as to the virtual punishment of all 
attempt at providence. Notwithstanding the 
frequent statement of the fact that provident 
societies have lessened the poor-rate, to the 
extent, says Mr. Tidd Pratt, of two millions 
annually, or about threepence in every shilling 
strictly poor-rate, no attention worth the name 
has been given to this new power, which, with 
fair encouragement, would place the relief of 
the bulk of the rural poor on its proper a 
of self-help. At present, such is the immora 
action of poor-law in the case of provident so- 
cieties, that thousands of benefit clubs are 
framed with the view of uniting the relief of 

auperism with the contributions of their mem- 
ers, and, excepting indirectly, there is no law 
that can stop them. 

One great lever for the removal of this mis- 





chief will be found in changing the popular 
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view of the rate among the rural poor. At 
present, they throw themselves upon it wher- 
ever they can make their case, and look upon 
it as their birthright. The repeal of the 
Small Tenements Act, and the compelling 
of all cottagers to pay their fair share of the 
rate, would quickly change their practice. It 
is idle to pretend that it could never be col- 
lected, 

So long as the poor can help themselves for 
nothing from the rate, they will The moment 
its incidence falls on them, however lightly, a 
good common-sense argument against the custom 
is supplied. In cases of distress, the demand 
on an Englishman’s pocket is readily responded 
to, but he buttons it up indignantly against 
imposition. The rural poor share the feeling as 
much as their wealthier neighbours, and should 
have the opportunity of manifesting it on fit 
occasions. The indirect payment of poor-rate 
in cottage rents is a dak letter ; nobody can 
take that into account in dealing with the 
question. But the return to the old custom 
will, in these better times, act as a most 
healthy stimulant to independence; and we 
should soon see benefit societies, freed of the 
obstacles caused by the present state of the 
poor-law, working out—so long as peace and 
plenty are bestowed upon the land—the happiest 
results. 

While we go on as we do, there will be no 
lack of a plentiful crop of paupers in our Union, 
the progeny of very early marriages, of which 
poor-law provides the settlement ; or, what is 
worse, of abandoned poor women, many of whom 
might, but for the contamination of being legally 
herded together, have been respectable and 
happy. Of course there will be no lack of 

ople who will better the teaching of poor- 

w on the subject of family influences, and 
rank as bad sons, bad brothers, bad husbands 
and fathers, and, at last, notorious criminals. 
No community is without such characters. 
But what judgment must in future times be 

assed on the rules and regulations which, 
instead of promoting good influences to the 
utmost, deliberately sapped them, or threw 
them aside as unconsidered trifles? Is there 
one influence for good among us, which can be 
spared ? 

To those who look on the subject only as a 
monetary question, it may be sufficient to point 
out the threepence in the shilling now saved by 
self-help, and ask whether, with increased en- 
couragement to the new system struggling 
among us, the saving will stop at threepence. 
But that is not the whole question. The 
poor have a right to ask that relief in their 
distress shall not expose them to evils more 
bitter than poverty. Their struggles for inde- 
pendence ought not to be clogged with condi- 
tions which all but stifle honest enterprise. 
Their improvidence should not be encouraged 
by a system devised for their benefit: least of 
all, should their houses and families be broken 
up, and parents, brothers, and sisters, scarcely 
suffered to meet, under the plea of providing 


—— 





for them an asylum in their need. No care, 
no kindness, can remedy such evils as I here 
complain of, if it stop short of a thorough re- 
formation. 





A MAORI COURT-MARTIAL. 





My friend Highandry was a fine aenen of 
a “native Australian,” as white men born in the 
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colonies are called. Originally a baker’s boy, | 


by dint of study and perseverance he had so 
raised himself, that, at the time when I first made 
his acquaintance, he occupied one of the most 
distinguished positions in the colony. His varied 
abilities, and the extensive fund of information 
which he had acquired upon every subject, ren- 
dered his conversation peculiarly interesting ; 
and, as in addition to this, he was a fearless 
rider, and a crack shot, I found him a very 
agreeable companion. With his antecedents and 
qualifications, his career, as may be imagined, 
had been very diversified, and nothing afforded 
me greater pleasure than to hear him relate his 
adventures ; for, coming fresh from England, I 
had been greatly interested by the novel scenes 
and incidents of a life at the antipodes. High- 
andry gave me the following account of his ex- 
perience of Maori law. 


In the year eighteen hundred and blank, I 


happened to have some business, on account of | 


which it was necessary that I should visit 
Auckland. I accordingly proceeded there, and 
was certainly not struck by its beauty or con- 
venience, for I had never a an admirer of 
wooden huts and quagmires. However, the 
people were well enough, and I soon made 
plenty of friends, one of whom, Mr. Mitling- 
ton, invited me to visit him in the bush, as he 
was living a few miles out of Auckland, and, 
consequently, was not overmuch troubled with 
society. Such an invitation was anything but 
distasteful to me, and having at length finished 
my business in town, I started off to enjoy 
myself in the country. A sailing-boat was my 
mode of transport, as Mitlington lived but a 
short distance from the sea-shore ; moreover, if 
I had at all wished to go by land, I shouldn’t 
have found the slightest apology for a road. So, 
one bright morning, I left Auckland, our little 
craft, with all sail set, bounding along as if she 
too felt the exhilarating influence of a southern 
atmosphere when tempcred by a southern breeze. 
Fortunately this breeze continued, and by the 
middle of the day we sighted the welcome smoke 
which assured us that Mitlington was not for- 
getful of our creature-comforts, and our appe- 
tites being pretty keen, we lost not a moment, 
I can assure you, inlanding. Having hauled up 
our boat on the beach, we made the best of our 
way to the house, which was comfortable if not 
grand, and where we met with a hearty welcome 
and a well-spread table. Our dinner occupied 
us for some time, and it was late in the after- 
noon before the men, whom I engaged to bring 
me, began to think of returning. When they 
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did, a considerable difficulty arose, for, on going 
down to the beach, the boat was missing. This 
occasioned much astonishment, but after many 
surmises and suggestions it was at length re- 
solved that the boat had not been hauled beyond 
high-water mark, and consequently that the tide 
had carried it off. (This conclusion we after- 
wards found cause to alter, as will be seen.) 
However, time pressed, and we resolved to take 
Mitlington’s boat and search along the coast for 
our missing property. After rowing for some 
distance, we were about to desist for the night, 
when we caught sight of the “ waif” lying on 
the beach in such a position that it might either 
have been ean by the waves, or placed 
there by human agency. The latter appeared 
the more probable, for, as we landed, a perfect 
chorus of yells saluted our ears, and looking 
round, we were disagreeably surprised to see 
a troop of at least fifty Maories appear from 
behind the rocks, and bear down upon us. 
Their leader was a fine stalwart man, standing 
above six feet high, and magnificently propor- 
tioned, as most of the New Zealand natives 
are. Turning to his band, he motioned them 
to stop, and then with a haughty step he ad- 
vanced to me, saying, in the Maori language, 
“White man, the Maori rangatira (chief) claims 
that boat.” 

Understanding the language, and having some 
slight acquaintance with the Maori customs, I 
was able to answer him, and I said: 

“The white man made it. It is his.” 

I should explain here that oratory is held in 
high estimation among the Maories, and that 
nothing pleases a rangatira more than to have an 
opportunity of displaying his eloquence. Inthe 
most approved style the chief resumed the dis- 
cussion as follows : 

“You see the rangatira. He is great. He 
has many servants. The sun comes from the 
waters to give him light. The trees grow to 
give him fruit. When he would eat, the fishes 
come quick to his hook. When he would 
fight, his enemies come to be killed. The great 
waters are afraid of him. They wish to make 
qe They bring him a boat. He is pleased. 

e keeps it.” 

Now, no doubt this speech-making was very 
convincing to his followers, but I didn’t view 
the subject in the same light, so I replied: “ The 
white man takes it,” and, putting my shoulder 
to the boat, I commenced, with the help of my 
men, to launch it. The launching did not pro- 
ceed very far, as in another moment I was 
quietly lying on my back, having been tossed 
clean over the boat by the orator’s sinewy arm. 
This was a sort of thing I had never been ac- 
customed to, and, therefore, disregarding the 
dictates of prudence, I jumped up, “squared” 
at the chief, and succeeded in planting one 
— from the shoulder, which “floored” 

im. 

The result was, of course, our seizure by 
the infuriated natives; but as they had, even 
at that time, learned to respect our government, 
they refrained from deing us any bodily harm, 





but led us up to the English commissioner, who 
was living on the outskirts of the province, 
for the purpose of settling all disputes with 
the natives. He was simply supported by 
moral force—no great support there—and so 
the Maori views of law were often in the 
ascendant. 

A rude court was formed in front of his hut. 
An arm-chair which had been brought from 
Auckland, and which the Maories regarded with 
great awe, was placed for the commissioner. At 
a short distance in front of this arm-chair stood 
my accuser and myself, while on every side ap- 
peared a threatening array of natives, who had 
gathered together in great numbers when they 
heard of the occurrence. 

The proceedings commenced by the commis- 
sioner calling upon the injured chieftain to 
state his complaint. Expecting to hear some 
claim made to the boat, I was quite taken aback 
when he spoke thus : 

“The Maories cry for vengeance. The ranga- 
tira is holy. In war, in peace, the man that 
strikes the rangatira dies. The great fathers 
of by Maories have said so. Do I speak 
well ?” 

This question met with a grave and dignified 
assent from the old men of the tribe who stood 
in the front of the circle. Thus encouraged, 
he proceeded : 

“T stood by the great waters. I looked up. 
The birds flew fast away. They feared to share 
the air which the rangatira breathed. I looked 
down. The waves drew back. The shore was 
the rangatira’s. He trod there. I looked on 
the land. The trees, the men, bent down. I 
looked on the great waters. They were troubled 
at my look. They hastened, they brought an 
offering to the rangatira. Itwas a boat. They 
laid it at my feet. I took it. The white man 
comes to take it. He lifts his hand. He strikes 
the rangatira. The birds, the air, the waves, 
the shore, the trees, the men, and the great 
waters, saw it done. They shake. They are 
afraid. They say, ‘He strikes the holy ranga- 
tira, he must die.’ I have finished.” 

Never shall I forget the burst of applause 
which rang through the air when the chief’s 
speech was concluded. Even the old men were 
unable to restrain themselves, and exclaimed, 
“It is good. He must die.” But it was only 
for a moment that the Maories allowed them- 
selves to appear excited, and when the first 
fierce shout was ended, a dead silence reigned, 
rendered all the more striking and impressive 
from the contrast. 

It was broken by the commissioner, who, 
addressing me, asked, “Is it true. Have you 
struck the rangatira ?” 

“TI have,” was my answer. 

“Then,” said he, “I cannot save you. You 
have broken the law of the Maories. You must 
appeal to them.” 

Already was I seized. Although of con- 
siderably more than average strength, I was 
motionless as a statue in the grasp of four 
athletic natives, two on each side. The ac- 
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cusing chieftain seized his axe; made from the 
eened greenstone, which is highly prized by 
the rangatiras,* and poising it, was about to 
deliver that blow which is never known to fail 
in dealing instant death—occasionally even cleav- 
ing tothe chin—when the commissioner motioned 
to one of the oldest men present, who rushed 
forward, and stepping in front of me, said, “ Did 
not my brother hear? The white man must 
speak to the Maories. The white father says 


The would-be executioner lowered his axe. 
I was released for the moment, but hope almost 
forsook me when I heard an universal exclama- 
tion of, “It is good. He speaks before he 
dies.” 

Here was a very unpromising jury. Not 
being so well read in Maori as in English law, 
I was somewhat at a loss, but necessity being 
the mother of invention, I gave vent to my 
injured feelings in this manner : 

“I speak to the great Maories. They lave 
alaw. Itis good and holy. I bend before it, 
and I ask my great Maori brothers to put it 
in force. If they do not, the sun will look 
down to-morrow, and he will see that the Maories 
are a people who have no holy law. They crawl.t 
They do not walk. He will go away from them. 
The moon, the stars, will no longer serve them. 
The birds, the fishes, will all say, ‘The Maories 
crawl.’ Do I speak well ?” 

A vehement cry of approbation answered me, 
not, however, unmingled with surprise ; for they 
could not comprehend why I was so anxious to 
be executed. I proceeded : 

** Yes, my Maori brothers hear that I speak 
well. I will speak better. I will open their 
hearts, their ears, their eyes. That rangatira 
(pointing to my accuser) has shut them. The 
Maori law says that the rangatira is sacred. I 
am a rangatira. I am a white rangatira. In 
my country the earth shakes when I walk. I 
want rain. I look up. The rain comes. I 
want sun. I look up. The sun comes. I am 
holy. That rangatira * raised his hand against 
me. He has thrown me in the air. I no longer 
stood. I, a rangatira, my back touched the 
ground. I claim his life.” 

The tables were completely turned. The 
commissioner rose in such a hurry to con- 

ratulate me, that he overturned his seat of 
justice. My companions in misfortune rushed 
forward, and almost embraced me, while, at a 
sign from the old chiefs, my late triumphant 
enemy was brought before me in the dread 
predicament from which I had so recently es- 





* As much as five hundred acres of land is some- 
times given for one of these greenstones, which, when 
acquired, is never parted with, being even buried in 
the same grave as the chief. 

¢ Nothing is so great an insult to a Maori as to 
tell him that he does not walk, but crawls. The 
Maories have a tradition that, when their fore- 
fathers descended from the skies, they found the 
island inhabited by crawling men, who were after- 
wards changed into dogs. 





caped. He looked so very crestfallen, that I 1 


was unable to refrain from a burst of laughter, 
on which, he hastened to inform me that by 
another provision of the same law, his fate lay 
entirely in my hands, and that if I chose to 
exercise it, I had the power of pardon. I was 
pleased enough to hear this, and, making him 
the object of my clemency, only told him to 
es our boats for sea before he departed. 

e was more than willing to do this, and having 
finished his task, came to the house where 
we were enjoying the best supper the commis- 
sioner could provide, and insisted upon an enor- 
mous amount of embracing and nose-rubbing, 
before he would leave me. 

His companions had previously gone with 
many expressions of respect and attachment, 
and so we were at last left to enjoy our grog, 
and to laugh (though I could not laugh quite 
as heartily as usual, for the next day or two) 
over the incidents of the court-martial. 





CASE FOR THE PRISONER. 


Art six o’clock on Monday morning, the 29th 
of January, 1827, the Dover mail-coach, mud- 
bespattered and travel-stained, pulled up before 
the General Post-office in Lombard-street, and 
the official porters in attendance flung them- 
selves upon it, and dragged from it the recep- 
tacle for letters (then containing correspondence 
from France, from foreign countries transmitting 
through France, and from Dover itself), which, 
in official language, was known as the mail-port- 
manteau. The guard, cold, stiff, and tired, 
tumbled off his perch, stamped his feet on the 

avement, yawned, stretched himself, and 
iterally “lent a hand” towards the removal 
of the mail-portmanteau by just touching it in 
its descent with his four fingers; the coachman, 
also cold, stiff, and tired, let his benumbed left 
hand give to the motion of the four jaded horses, 
which, dank and steaming, stretched their necks, 
and yawed about with their heads and shook 
their bodies, rattling their harness in a dismal 
manner. All the passengers had dismounted 
long ago, the guard had stepped inside the 
office to settle some little matter in connexion 
with the waybill, the few stragglers always 
waiting about to see the coaches come in 
had been cheaply edified and were moving off, 
the coachman had jerked the horses’ heads into 
the air preparatory to walking them round to 
the stable, when a pale-faced clerk with a pen 
behind his ear came rushing out of the little 
side-door, tumbling over the guard, and ex- 
claiming, “Hold hard, for God’s sake! The 
mail has been robbed !” 

When the two official porters carried the mail- 
portmanteau into the Foreign Office of the 
General Post-office, they placed it before the clerk 
waiting to receive it. There was little time to 
count and sort and despatch the letters ; the clerk 
knew that in order to get through his work he 
must have quick eyes and nimble fingers ; and in 





a minute he had unbuckled the flaps of the square 
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portmanteau and thrown them back, preparato 
to opening the two compartments, when in eac 
of the compartments he saw a long cut, as with 
a knife, large enough to admit of the enclosed 
bags being drawn out. Rather staggered at 
this, the clerk hastily turned all the bags out on 
to the floor, noticing as he did so that several of 
them were cut and frayed. Then he looked for 
the Paris letter-bill, which he found in due course, 
and read as follows: “No. 203. Direction 
Générale des Postes de France. Départ de Paris 
pour Londres. Ce Vendredi, 26 Janvier, Année 
1827. Le contenue de votre derniére depéche 
du 24™° a été exactement distribué, et ulté- 
rieurement expédié pour sa destination, l’admi- 
nistration vous demande le méme soin pour le 
contenu de la présente du regu, de laquelle vous 
voudrez bien lui donner avis.” Then followed 
a list of the bags and their weights, from France, 
Italy, Spain and Portugal, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and Turkey. The clerk carefully com- 
pared the bill in his hand with the bags lying 
before him, and instantly found that the Italian 
bag, the heaviest, and probably, therefore, the 
most valuable, was missing. 

The pale-faced clerk, rushing out and com- 
municating this fact to the coachman and over- 
turned guard (when he was picked up) of 
the Dover mail-coach, had the satisfaction of 
seeing their rubicund countenances turn to his 
own hue; but with that he was obliged to 
remain content, as they merely invoked different 
species of condemnation on various portions of 
their anatomy, if they knew anything about it, or 
could tell how it occurred. So the Dover mail- 
coach went round toits stables. That night, when 
the return Dover mail left the Elephant and 
Castle, it had for one of its inside passengers the 
solicitor to the General Post-office: a man of 
clear head and prompt action, to whom the in- 
vestigation of delicate matters connected with 
the postal service was confided. To him, com- 
fortably installed at the Ship Hotel, came the 

ostmaster of Calais and the captain of the 

enri Quatre, the French packet by which 
the mail had been brought over. After a little 
consultation, these gentlemen were clearly of 
opinion that the mail arrived intact at Calais, 
was sent thence and arrived intact at Dover, 
was sent thence intact, and was violated on the 
road to London. Tending to the proof of this, 
was a special circumstance. When the mail 
arrived at Dover, it was so unusually heavy as 
to induce a Custom-house officer who saw it 
landed, to regard it with suspicion ; so he accom- 
panied the men who bore it, from the French 
vessel to the packet-agent’s office, that he might 
see it opened, and be satisfied that it contained 
nothing prohibited. The portmanteau was un- 
buckled and its compartments were thrown open 
in the presence of this officer, of Sir Thomas 
Coates the packet-agent, and of three other per- 
sons, all of whom were certain that the compart- 
ments of the bags were in a perfect state, and 
that the bags were then uncut. 

So far so good. In such cases, proving a 
negative is the next best thing to positive 








proof; because it shuts the gate and pre- 
vents your wandering in the wrong direction. 
So the solicitor to the Post-office, journeying 
back to London, and taking up the threads of 
his case on his way, stopped at Canterbury, 
made a few casual inquiries, pricked up his ears, 
opened a regular official investigation, and re- 
ceived what he believed to be very important in- 
formation. For, it appeared that on the Sunday 
night of the robbery, four inside and three 
outside passengers left Dover by the mail-coach 
for London. ‘The four insides were booked for 
London, one of the outsides was booked for 
Chatham, another for Canterbury or as much 
further towards London as he pleased, the third 
outside intimated that he should only go as far 
as Canterbury. When the mail reached the 
Fountain Inn, Canterbury, the outside pas- 
senger who was booked as far towards Lon- 
don as he pleased, got down and paid his fare, 
stating that he should go no further; the pas- 
— who was booked for Canterbury alighted 
at the same time ; and the two walked away from 
the coach together. 

One of the mail-coach proprietors, who resided 
at Canterbury, ommend to be looking at the 
mail while it was standing at the door on the 
evening in question, and observed two men, 
rm as if they had just left the coach, 
crossing the street. They stood consulting 
together for a few minutes, and, after walk- 
ing about fifty yards, stopped again, when a 
third man joined them. ‘They all conversed 
for about a minute, and then separated; two 
of them went down the street on the road to 
London, the mail passed them, and almost 
immediately afterwards they returned up the 
street in the direction of the Rose Hotel. The 
third man went into the coach-office, booked 
himself as an outside passenger for London, and 
went on by the all Shortly after the mail 
passed through Canterbury that night, two 
strangers coming from the direction in which 
the mail had gone, entered the Rose Hotel, and 
ordered a chaise to London. On being asked 
whether they would change horses at Ospringe 
or Sittingbourn, they said it was immaterial so 
long as they got on quickly. The waiter who 
showed them into a sitting-room noticed that 
they had a small bag with them. They ordered 
some brandy-and-water and shut themselves in 
—in the room, not the bag. After the lapse 
of a quarter of an hour the waiter, suddenly 
opening the door to say that the chaise was 
ready, perceived various letters (at least twenty 
or: thirty), and several small paper packets, 
lying on the table; the men were feeling 
the letters, holding them up to the candles, 
and otherwise examining their contents. They 
appeared much confused when the waiter en- 
tered the room, crammed the letters into their 
pockets, paid their bill, got into the chaise, and 
at once set off for town. 

The thieves were traced through different 
stages, until it was ascertained that they had 
been set down between six and seven o'clock 
on Monday morning near a watch-box in 
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sitting with wigs cocked awry and employi 
themselves generally in the mastication of Sal 
pens, yet paying more than usual attention to a 
case in which they were not concerned. All 
round the court, wherever permissible, stood 


the Kent-road, and that, having paid the post- 
boy, they then walked off towards Surrey- 
square. 

So much notice was taken of the men at 
the Rose Hotel, and at the places where they 














stopped to change horses and take refresh- 
ment on the road to town, that a descrip- 
tion of their persons was procured, and the 
olice ‘communicated with. On hearing the 
escription, the police at once considered that 
it implicated one Tom Partridge, and one of his 
associates, who had been concerned in most of 
the coach robberies which had recently been 
committed ; and private information having been 
obtained that these were really the men who had 
violated the mail, warrants were obtained, and 
Tom Partridge*was “wanted.” After a search 
of many weeks Tom Partridge was apprehended, 
and, on the examination which he underwent at 
Bow-street, was distinctly identified as one of the 
rsons who booked an outside place at Dover 
y the mail of the evening in question, and as 
one of the men who were seen on the same 
evening at the Rose Hotel, examining letters 
and packets which lay open before them. On 
this evidence Mr. Tom Partridge was fully com- 
mitted for trial. 

From March till August, Mr. Tom Part- 
ridge lay in prison: immediately on his com- 
mittal, he had strongly denied his guilt, and 
had made application to be admitted to bail ; 
but his request was refused. On the 2lst of 
August, 1827, the assizes for the Home Circuit 
being then held in Maidstone, there was more 
than usual excitement round the old court- 
house of that town. Very many witnesses were 
to be examined on the part of the crown, among 
them some French gentlemen, clerks in the 
Paris Post-office, and officers of the packet, who 
had been staying at the principal hotel of Maid- 
stone for some days, and, at the expense of the 
prosecution : who had lived very freely, and had 
winked at the cherry-cheeked Kentish damsels 
in a manner which had caused some of those 
young girls to clench their fists and hint at 
giving “furriners” that dread blow known as a 
“smack o’ th’ face.” And above all else produc- 
tive of interest was the prevalent belief that the 
whole case was one of extraordinary circum- 
stantial evidence; that it would turn upon the 
nicest question of personal identity ; and that the 
prisoner intended bringing forward undeniable 
proofs of his innocence. 

So the cramped little court was crowded 
from floor to ceiling when the learned judge 
took his seat on the bench. Immediately below 
him sat the Post-office solicitor, outwardly bland, 
but inwardly anxious: betraying his anxiety when 
there seemed any hitch in his case, by repeated 
application to a massive gold snuff-box. From 
time to time he conferred with the crown 
counsel on his right hand, and occasionally 
answered questions put to him by two old gentle- 
men on his left, London merchants and bankers. 
More than the average number of counsel (none 
appearing for the prisoner though) at the little 
green table appropriated to them, and though 


the eager public, stout broad-shouldered yeomen, 
buxom women, ostlers, and inn-yard loiterers, 
with occasionally among them the thin sallow 
face of a London “professional,” probably a 
friend of the prisoner, contrasting strongly with 
the acres of broad healthy red cheeks by which it 
was surrounded. The prisoner himself in the 
dock fronting my lord the judge, a middle-sized 
stoutly-built man, with a queer humorous face, 
lighted by a twinkling arch blue eye. Not a bit 
daunted, but apparently rather pe by the 
universal gaze, he stood leaning over the front 
of the dock, playing with the bits of herbs which 
custom still retained there, keenly observant of 
all that transpired, but apparently fully trusting 
in his own resources. 

The judge settled himself in his seat, the 
usher demanded “ Silence” at a moment when a 
pin might have been heard to drop, each jury- 
man threw every scrap of intellect at his com- 
mand into his countenance, the Post-office soli- 
citor took an enormous pinch of snuff, and Mr. 
Serjeant Strongbow, retained on behalf of the 
crown, rose to address the court. He told the 
story briefly, pretty much as it has been here 
stated, and proceeded to call his witnesses. First 
came the French gentlemen. M. Etienne Bon- 
heur, comptroller at the foreign office of the Ge- 
neral Post-office, Paris, proved that he made up 
the mail for London on the evening of Friday, 
the 26th of January, that there was an Italian 
bag, that he handed them to M. Avier to despatch. 
M. Avier, M. Gustave d’Ortell, postmaster of 
Calais, Captain Margot, of the Fenri Quatre 
steamer, John Nash, the Custom-house officer at 
Dover, and Sir T. Coates, the packet agent, 
all deposed to the despatch and receipt of the 
mail in due course. Rather dull work this. So 
the judge thought, leaning back and biting his 
nails; so the jury thought, listening in bucolic 
wonder to the translation of the French wit- 
nesses’ evidence by the interpreter, but bored 
when it came out in English a mere matter 
of formal routine connected with the trans- 
mission of a mail; so the prisoner thought, as 
he shifted from leg to leg, and smiled slightly 
once or twice, looking on with great uncon- 
cern. Booking-office keeper at Dover, mail 
coachman, coach proprietor at Canterbury, 
waiter and chambermaid at the Rose Hotel, 
waiters and ostlers all along the road, up they 
came one after the other, kissed the book, 
looked at the prisoner in the dock, and de- 
clared that he was the man who figured in 
their recollection as connected with the events 
of the night of the 28th of January. At the con- 
clusion of this evidence, the court adjourns for 
refreshment, judge goes out at a side-door, 
prisoner wipes his forehead, and sits down by 
his guardian turnkey, Post-office solicitor takes 
a pinch of snuff and receives congratulations of 





London bankers on manner in which evidence 
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had been got together, Serjeant Strongbow says, 
“Seems clear case,” and commences sand- 
wich. 

After an interval of twenty minutes, the court 
resumed, Serjeant Strongbow intimated that the 
case for the prosecution was concluded, and the 
prisoner, called upon for his defence, himbly 
prayed that a written paper which he had pre- 
pared might be read aloud. The court assent- 
ing, the paper was handed to an officer, and was 
read aloud, to the following effect. In the first 
place, the prisoner denied any participation in 
the crime of which he was accused, and stated 
that in the month of January last, he was travel- 
ling with a person of the name of Trotter, on 
business, in the counties of Somerset and Devon. 
That on Monday, the 22nd January, he and 
Trotter arrived at the George Inn, Glastonbury, 
kept by Mr. Booth. That they left the George 
the same day, and went to Mr. Baker’s, who 
keeps an inn at Somerton, and thence in Mr. 
Baker’s gig to Yeovil. That the prisoner, taking 
a fancy to the horse in this gig, sent word back 
to Mr. Baker that if he had a mind to sell it, he 
(prisoner) would meet him at the George Inn, 
Glastonbury, on the ball night, the Thursday fol- 
lowing. That on this Thursday night the prisoner 
and Trotter duly arrived at the George, bought 
Baker’s horse for twelve guineas twelve shillings, 
borrowing the silver money from Booth, tried it 
on the Friday morning, and left it with Booth 
to get it into better condition. That he (prisoner) 
and Trotter left Glastonbury at half-past eleven 
on Saturday morning, the 27th, by the Exeter 
coach, which they quitted on the road about five 
miles from Tiverton, and walked on to that town. 
That at Tiverton they put up at the Three Tuns 
Hotel, and being cold, they called for and had some 
hot egg beer on their arrival, and that while at 
this hotel, having a wish to procure some clotted 
cream, they inquired of the waiter how they 
should carry it, when the waiter recommended 
them to have two tin cans for the purpose, 
which cans were procured and filled accordingly. 
That they stayed at the Three Tuns during the 
Saturday, the 27th, and Sunday, the 28th, and 
left on Monday, the 29th, by the Bristol coach 
to Bridgewater. 

This statement of the prisoner’s having been 
read aloud, he was called upon to corroborate it 
by evidence. Thereupon he summoned and 
produced in the witness-box, one after the other, 
Booth, the landlord of the George at Glaston- 
bury; Baker, of whom he bought the horse ; 
Ellis, the waiter at the Three Tuns at Tiverton, 
who produced the book containing the entries 
of the refreshment had by the prisoner—among 
them the hot egg beer, the clotted cream, an 
the tins for carrying it; and the chambermaid at 
the same inn. All of these persons exactly cor- 
roborated the prisoner’s statement, and all of 
them swore positively to his identity. After 
the evidence of the last witness the judge inter- 
posed and asked the crown counsel whether he 
desired to press his case? Serjeant Strongbow 
turned to the Post-office solicitor, who, with a 





shaking his head, when several of the jury 
expressed themselves satisfied that the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution were mistaken, 
and that the prisoner was not one of the per- 
sons who had committed the robbery. Where- 
upon a verdict of acquittal was recorded, and 
with a smiling face and a bow to the court 
Mr. Tom Partridge walked out of the dock a 
free man. 


Some two years after this trial, which gave rise 
to a vast amount of wonder as to how the govern- 
ment could have been so mistaken as to prose- 
cute an innocent man, the Post-office solicitor, 
wending his way quietly along Bishopsgate-street 
to catch the Norwood coach at the Flower-Pot 
Inn, was brushed against by a man going into 
a public-house, and, looking up, saw that 
the man was Tom Partridge. Now, in Mr. 
Solicitor’s leisure moments, which were few 
enough, he had often thought of Tom Partridge, 
and had puzzled his brain ineffectually for a 
solution of Tom Partridge’s mystery. So now, 
having a few minutes to spare, he first satisfied 
himself that the man who had brushed against 
him was the veritable Tom, and then crossed 
the street and took a careful survey of the public- 
house into which Tom had vanished. As he 
stood looking up at the house Tom came out of 
the street ‘door, looked up, and called “ Hi!” 
whereupon, from an upper window of the house, 
appeared the head and shoulders of another 
Tom, an exact reproduction of the original Tom, 
middle-sized, stoutly built, with a queer hu- 
morous face lighted a a twinkling arch blue eye. 
Mr. Solicitor rubbed his eyes and took a sting- 
ing pinch of snuff; but when he looked again 
there were the two Tom Partridges, exactly 
alike, one on the pavement in the street, the 
other looking out of the third floor window. 
Then both disappeared into the house, whence 
presently emerging both by the street door, one 
pointed to some distant object and the other 
started off up the street, the first returning 
into the public-house, each so exactly like the 
other that, when they separated, they looked 
like halves of one body. 

Mr. Solicitor took a short joyous pinch, rubbed 
his hands slowly, and went off to the Flower-Pot 
Inn. That evening he had several extra glasses 
of a peculiarly fine brown sherry which he only 
drank on special occasions, and Mrs. Solicitor re- 
marked to the Misses Solicitor that she thought 
father must have had a very good case on some- 
where, he was in such spirits. Next morning Mr. 
Solicitor was closeted for half an hour with one 
of the heads of the Post-office department who 
had the official conduct of criminal cases, and 
shortly afterwards a confidential messenger was 
despatched with a letter to William Lexden— 
otherwise known as Conkey Lexden, otherwise 
as Bill the Nobbler, otherwise as sundry and 
divers flash personages. 

That evening Mr. La Trappe, of the General 
Post-office, sat in the study of his private house 
in Brunswick-square. On the desk before him 





pinch of snuff suspended in the air, was gravely 





stood his despatch-box, a cutting from a news- 
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paper, a lawyer’s brief with some official a 
tied papers. A case-bottle of brandy, a tumbler, 
and a water-bottle, stood on the corner of the 
desk. As the clock struck eight, the servant 
entered and announced “a man.” The man 
being admitted proved very velveteeny, slightly 
stably, and very bashful. 

“Sit down, Lexden,” said Mr. La Trappe, 
pointing toachair. “I sent for you, because I 
discovered that the last time you were here you 
left something behind you——” 

“The devil!” burst out Mr. Lexden. 

“Oh, don’t fear!” said Mr. La Trappe, smil- 
ing gently, and looking at him with a peculiar 
glance, “it was only this letter! You needn’t 
open it; you'll find it all right.” 

Mr. Lexden took the letter with some mis- 
iving; then a light gradually dawning on him 
e crumpled it softly in his palm; a responsive 

crinkling of crisp enclosure fell upon his ear, 
~ he chuckled as he said, “ All right, sir! I’m 
y a 

“ Mix yourself a glass of grog, Lexden,” said 
Mr. La Trappe, pointing to the case-bottle. 
“* You’ve entirely left the profession, I believe ?” 

“* Entirely, sir.” 

* And are leading an honest life ?” 

** Reg’lar slap up ’spectable mechanic,” said 
Lexden. 

“T want a little information from you; it 
can’t hurt anybody, as the affair is bygone and 
blown. Do you recollect the robbery of the 
Dover mail ?” 

“J should think so,” said Lexden, grinning 
very much. 

“Ah!” said Mr. La Trappe. “ We tried a 
man named Tom Partridge for it, and he was ac- 
quitted on an alibi. He did it, of course ?” 

“Of course,”’ said Lexden. 

“ Ah!” said Mr. La Trappe again, with per- 
fect calmness; “he has a double who went into 
Somerset and Devon at the same time, and 
worked the oracle for him ?” 

“Well! How did you find that out ?” 

‘Never mind, Lexden, how I found it 
out. What I want to know is—who is the 
double ?” 

“Tom Partridge’s brother—old Sam, one 
year older nor Tom, and as like him as two peas. 
It was the best rig o’ the sort as ever was rigged. 
Old Sam had been out in Ameriky all his life, 
and when he first came back, every one was 
talking about his likeness to Tom; you couldn’t 
know ’em apart. Fiddy, the fence, thought 
something might be made of this, and he 
planned the whole job—the egg-hot, and the 





cream, the tins, and the horse what be bought. 
Tom’s got that horse now, to drive in 
his shay-cart on Sundays, and he calls him 
* Walker.’ ” 

“ Walker!” said Mr. La Trappe; “ what 
does he call him Walker for ?” 

“ Walker’s a slang name for a postman,” ex- 
plained Mr. Lexden, in great delight. “ Worn’t 
it per-rime ?” 

“Oh!” said Mr. La Trappe, with great 
gravity, “I perceive. One more question, 
Lexden; how was the robbery effected? The 
interior of the portmanteau could not have 
been cut unless it had been unbuckled and 
the compartments thrown open, and they could 
not possibly have done all that on the top 
of the coach. Besides, the guard stated he 
had fastened it in a very peculiar manner 
at Dover, and that the fastenings were in 
exactly the same state when he opened it in 
London.” 

“Ah! That was the best game of the lot,” 
said Mr. Lexden. “The job was done while the 
portmanteau was in the agent’s office at Dover, 
and where it lay from three o’clock on Sunday 
arternoon till between seven and eight in the 
evening. Tom Partridge and his pal they opened 
the street door with a skeleton key, there was 
no one there, and they had plenty of time to 
work it.” 

* And Tom Partridge’s pal was—— 

“Ah, that I can’t say,” said Mr. Lexden, 
looking straight into the air. “I never heard'tell 
o’ Ais name.” 

“Thanks, Lexden, that’ll do,” said Mr. La 
Trappe, rising. “Goodnight! You’ve done no 
harm, I shall know where to find you if ever I 
want you again.” 

About a twelvemonth afterwards, that slap 
up respectable mechanic, Mr. William Lexden, 
was hanged for horse-stealing. Just before his 
execution he sent for Mr. La Trappe, and con- 
fessed that he had been Tom Partridge’s ac- 
complice in the robbery of the Dover mail. Mr. 
La Trappe thanked him for the information, 
but bore it like a man who could bear a 
surprise. 
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